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THE  DIVISION  OF  APPLIED  TECHNOLOGY 

Organization  and  Purpose 

The  Division  of  Applied  Technology  is  a  division  of  the  University 
Extension  Administration.  It  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  college-level 
courses  and  curricula  of  an  applied  science  nature.  In  addition,  it  offers  nu¬ 
merous  special  service  courses  and  programs  for  adults  who  are  pursuing  a 
specific  professional  objective.  The  division  has  responsibility  for  all  under¬ 
graduate  curricula  leading  to  the  Diploma  in  Applied  Technology.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  Council  is  the  faculty  body  that  exercises  academic  control 
over  these  courses  and  curricula. 

The  division,  while  its  name  has  been  changed,  has  been  in  existence 
since  1943.  It  functions  through  two  academic  departments,  the  Department 
of  Aviation  Technology  and  the  Department  of  Engineering  Technology. 
While  its  activities  take  place  both  on  and  off  the  campus,  the  majority  of 
its  offerings  at  the  present  time  are  at  the  four  University  Centers. 

The  Nature  of  Applied  Technology 

Scientific  and  technological  complexity  ranges  over  a  very  broad  spectrum, 
extending  all  the  way  from  extremely  simple  activity  to  highly  complex  and 
abstract  activity.  At  one  extreme  is  the  pure  scientist  and  the  engineering 
scientist;  at  the  other  end  is  the  mechanic  and  the  craftsman. 

The  Place  of  the  Engineer 

A  professional  engineer’s  work  is  mostly  mental  in  character.  He  studies 
and  reasons  and  visualizes  how  new  bits  of  knowledge  may  be  put  to  practical 
use.  The  vast  majority  of  engineers  do  not  need  manual  dexterity  with  tools. 
Among  the  activities  they  engage  in  are  the  design  of  tools,  structures,  mechan¬ 
isms,  circuits,  or  processes;  the  layout  of  industrial  plants;  the  planning  of 
industrial  processes;  research  and  development;  administrative  duties  in  pro¬ 
duction;  sales  planning  and  development;  controlling  the  quality  of  manufac¬ 
tured  products  through  testing  and  inspection;  and  planning  systems  for  the 
distribution  of  power  and  for  electronic  communications. 

The  Place  of  the  Engineering  Technician 

An  engineering  technican  engages  in  work  that  requires  some  of  the 
knowledge  and  skills  of  both  the  professional  engineer  and  the  skilled  craftsman. 
He  is  required  to  know  basic  theories  and  to  apply  them  in  helping  to  solve  the 
complex  problems  of  modern  industry.  In  this  way  the  engineering  technician 
carries  out  vitally  important  assignments  and  takes  his  place  on  the  engineering 
team. 

The  engineering  technician  usually  specializes  in  one  aspect  of  engineering. 
He  might,  for  example,  work  as  a  draftsman,  a  detail  designer,  a  cost  estimator, 
a  production  supervisor,  a  research  assistant,  a  quality-control  supervisor,  a  time- 
study  man,  an  expediter,  a  technical  salesman,  or  a  production  planner. 

The  Place  of  the  Skilled  Craftsman 

The  work  of  the  engineer  and  the  technician  would  be  meaningless  without 
the  contribution  of  the  skilled  craftsman  who  carries  out  engineering  ideas. 
A  toolmaker,  for  example,  fabricates  a  jig  or  die  from  a  design  conceived  by  the 
engineer  and  detailed  by  the  technician.  The  electrician,  pipefitter,  welder, 
machinist,  chemical  operator,  and  surveyor’s  rodman  likewise  use  their  skills  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  the  engineering  team. 
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THE  ENGINEERING  TECHNICIAN 

Definition 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Development  of  Scientists  and  Engineers, 
appointed  by  President  Eisenhower  in  1956,  has  adopted  the  following  definition 
of  an  engineering  technician,  .  .  the  engineering  or  scientific  technician  is 
usually  employed  in  (1)  research,  design,  or  development;  (2)  production,  oper¬ 
ation,  or  control;  (3)  installation,  maintenance,  or  sales.  When  serving  in  the 
first  of  these  functional  categories,  he  usually  acts  as  direct  supporting  personnel 
to  an  engineer  or  scientist.  When  employed  in  the  second  category,  he  usually 
follows  a  course  prescribed  by  a  scientist  or  engineer  but  may  not  work  closely 
under  his  direction.  When  active  in  the  third  category,  he  is  frequently  perform¬ 
ing  a  task  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  done  by  an  engineer. 

“In  executing  his  function  the  scientific  or  engineering  technician  is  required 
to  use  a  high  degree  of  rational  thinking,  and  to  employ  post-secondary  school 
mathematics  and  the  principles  of  physical  and  natural  science.  He  thereby 
assumes  the  more  routine  engineering  functions  necessary  in  the  growing  tech¬ 
nologically  based  economy.  He  must  effectively  communicate  scientific  or  engi¬ 
neering  ideas  mathematically,  graphically  and  linguistically.” 

Need 

Our  present  industrial  and  technological  economy  requires  a  fairly  definite 
ratio  of  technicians  to  engineers.  The  ratio  varies  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  industry,  but  the  average  requirement,  based  on  several  studies,  is  five  tech¬ 
nicians  for  every  professional  engineer. 

Continued  advances  in  scientific  knowledge  call  for  increasing  numbers  of 
people  trained  in  science  and  engineering.  Currently,  industry  is  critically  short 
of  engineers.  Some  estimates  call  for  30,000  new  engineers  a  year.  With  a 
technician-engineer  ratio  of  at  least  5  to  1,  the  need  for  technicians  is  obvious. 

The  demand  is  expected  to  increase.  To  make  more  efficient  use  of  its 
professional  personnel  and  to  help  ease  the  shortage  of  engineers,  industry  is 
placing  more  and  more  technicians  in  jobs  that  engineers  have  held  in  the  past. 
This  trend,  added  to  the  normal  demands  of  industry,  indicates  a  bright  future 
for  the  engineering  technician. 

Recent  graduates  of  Purdue’s  applied  technology  program  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  industry  as  junior  draftsmen,  detailers,  tracer  draftsmen,  foremen 
trainees,  experimental  technicians,  junior  time-study  engineers,  assistant  super¬ 
visors  of  engineering  records,  electrical  testers,  sample  checkers,  junior  engineers, 
chemical  laboratory  technicians,  estimators,  job  analysts,  architectural  draftsmen, 
construction  inspectors,  building  inspectors,  manufacturers’  agents,  personnel 
interviewers,  tool  and  die  designers,  machinery  analysts,  power  station  operators, 
and  technical  salesmen. 


CURRICULA 

Applied  technology  curricula  are  college-level  programs  that  specialize  in 
the  education  of  technicians. 

In  America  the  Engineers’  Council  for  Professional  Development  (ECPD), 
through  its  Subcommittee  on  Technical  Institutes,  is  the  recognized  accrediting 
agency  in  this  field.  It  defines  these  curricula  as  follows: 

“Curricula  to  be  considered  are  technological  in  nature  and  lie  in  the  post- 
high-school  area.  They  differ  in  content  and  purpose  from  those  of  the  voca- 
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tional  school  on  one  hand  and  from  those  of  the  engineering  college  on  the 
other.  Curricula  in  this  field  are  offered  by  a  variety  of  institutions,  and  cover 
a  considerable  range  as  to  duration  and  content  of  subject  matter,  but  have  in 
common  the  following  purposes  and  characteristics: 

(1)  The  purpose  is  to  prepare  individuals  for  various  technical  positions 
or  lines  of  activity  encompassed  within  the  field  of  engineering,  but 
the  scope  of  the  programs  is  more  limited  than  that  required  to  prepare 
a  person  for  a  career  as  professional  engineer. 

(2)  Programs  of  instruction  are  essentially  technological  in  nature,  based 
upon  principles  of  science  and  include  sufficient  post-secondary  school 
mathematics  to  provide  the  tools  to  accomplish  the  technical  objectives 
of  the  curricula. 

(3)  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  use  of  rational  processes  in  the  principal 
fundamental  portions  of  the  curricula  that  fulfill  the  stated  objectives 
and  purposes. 

(4)  Programs  of  instruction  are  briefer  and  usually  more  completely  techni¬ 
cal  in  content  than  professional  curricula,  though  they  are  concerned 
with  the  same  general  fields  of  industry  and  engineering.  They  do  not 
lead  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  engineering. 

(5)  Training  for  artisanship  is  not  included  within  the  scope  of  education 
of  technical  institute  type.” 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  APPLIED 
TECHNOLOGY  CURRICULA 

Based  Upon  ECPD  Specifications 

The  preceding  definitions  serve  as  the  bases  for  operating  the  Purdue  Elni- 
versity  applied  technology  curricula.  Four  curricula,  to  date,  have  been  inspected 
and  accredited  by  committees  of  the  Engineering  Council  for  Professional  De¬ 
velopment. 

Developed  With  Industrial  Cooperation 

Various  courses  are  offered  to  cover  the  basic  knowledge  and  practices  of 
present-day  industry.  Industrial  leaders  have  been  consulted  to  learn  the  kind 
of  specific  technical  information  required  by  persons  who  take  jobs  in  industry. 
Many  members  of  the  instructional  staff  are  drawn  from  local  industries,  but 
course  administration,  teaching  material,  and  standards  of  instruction  are  under 
the  direction  of  Purdue  University. 

Located  at  the  Purdue  University  Centers 

In  general,  the  curricula  are  offered  only  at  the  Purdue  University  Centers— 
close  to  the  needs  of  industry  and  their  industrial  employees.  (The  aviation 
programs  are  at  the  Purdue  airport  on  the  Lafayette  campus).  Classes  are 
usually  offered  for  full-  or  part-time  students  in  day  or  evening  sessions. 

Programs 

The  applied  technology  programs  consist  of: 

1.  Day  programs.  These  programs  are  primarily  for  students  with  little  or 
no  industrial  experience— directly  out  of  high  school  or  military  service. 
They  are  of  two  years’  duration  and  lead  to  the  Diploma  in  Applied 
Technology  in  the  curriculum  studied.  Students  admitted  to  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  classified  as  regular  students.  See  entrance  requirements  on 
page  9. 
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2.  Evening  programs.  These  programs  are  planned  to  serve  industrial  em¬ 
ployees  or  others  who,  because  of  many  reasons,  cannot  attend  day  school 
programs.  These  include: 

(a)  Diploma  programs  in  the  selected  fields  of  technology  which  lead  to  a 
Diploma  in  Applied  Technology.  Students  admitted  to  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  classified  as  regular  evening  school  students.  See  entrance 
requirements  on  page  9. 

(b)  Certificate  programs  have  been  designed  for  evening  students  only: 
for  the  more  mature  adult  either  in  industrial  employment  already, 
or  desiring  technical  industrial  employment.  They  are  designed  to 
be  as  concentrated  and  immediately  practical  as  possible  for  students 
who  have  limited  time  or  funds  available  for  formal  education. 


All  students  in  the  civil  technology  summer  course  were  employed  by  the  highway  department. 


Students  admitted  to  this  program  are  classified  as  temporary  stu¬ 
dents  but  upon  completion  of  an  approved  program  may  continue 
in  the  two-year  Diploma  in  Applied  Technology  program  providing: 

(1)  The  student  qualifies  for  reclassification  as  a  regular  student. 

(2)  Not  more  than  12  credit  hours  taken  as  a  temporary  student 
may  be  counted  toward  his  diploma. 

(c)  Special  service  programs.  The  Division  of  Applied  Technology  co¬ 
operates  with  individual  industries  or  communities  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  specialized  training  programs.  Such  service 
is  rendered  without  charges  other  than  the  regular  fees  assessed  for 
student  enrollment  in  classes.  Since  such  highly  specialized  service 
courses  are  usually  restricted  to  a  single  location  and  serve  a  special 
need,  they  are  not  completely  described  in  this  catalog  and  may 
differ  to  some  extent  in  fees,  advanced  standing  provisions,  and 
other  details  from  the  general  fields  of  study  described  before  in 
this  catalog.  Students  admitted  to  this  program  are  classified  as 
temporary  students  but  upon  completion  of  an  approved  program 
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may  continue  in  the  two-year  Diploma  in  Applied  Technology 
program  providing: 

(1)  The  student  qualifies  for  reclassification  as  a  regular  student. 

(2)  Not  more  than  12  credit  hours  taken  as  a  temporary  student 
may  be  counted  toward  his  diploma. 


ADMISSION 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  applied  technology  curricula  either  as 
regular  or  temporary  students.  A  regular  student,  upon  satisfactory  completion 
of  a  prescribed  program  of  study,  may  be  awarded  the  two-year  diploma.  A 
temporary  student  is  not  eligible  for  the  award  of  this  diploma. 

Admission  as  a  Regular  Student 

A  student  to  be  admitted  to  the  University  as  a  regular  student  must  be  a 
high  school  graduate  and  must  present  15  units  of  secondary  work. 


The  prescribed  units  must  be  distributed  as  follows: 

English  .  3  units 

History  or  social  studies .  1  unit 

Algebra  .  1  unit 

Plane  geometry  .  1  unit 

Science  .  1  unit 

Additional  English,  language,  mathematics,  science, 

or  social  science  .  3  units 

Other  high  school  subjects  .  5  units 

Total  .  15  units 


A  student  meeting  the  above  requirements  except  for  plane  geometry  may 
be  given  provisional  admission  as  a  regular  student  for  one  semester  only,  with 
assignment  to  a  noncredit  course  in  plane  geometry.  A  student  provisionally 
admitted  will  be  allowed  to  take  a  limited  number  of  specified  courses.  To  be 
eligible  to  continue  he  must  remove  his  geometry  deficiency  and  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  record  in  other  courses  taken. 

Admission  as  a  Temporary  Student 

A  student  may  be  admitted  as  a  temporary  student  to  take  specific  courses 
for  which  he  is  qualified.  Not  more  than  12  semester  hours  of  work  taken  as 
a  temporary  student,  however,  may  be  applied  toward  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  two-year  diploma,  in  the  event  that  the  student  is  subsequently 
admitted  as  a  regular  student. 

Advanced  Standing.  Applicants  may  be  admitted  with  advanced  standing: 

1.  By  transfer  of  credits  from  other  technical  institutes  or  colleges  or  uni¬ 
versities. 

2.  By  passing  special  examinations  in  certain  courses. 

3.  For  studies  carried  on  as  part  of  civil  or  military  training  programs,  for 
correspondence  study,  or  for  certain  cumulative  test  records. 

4.  By  evaluation  of  previous  work  experience. 

Advanced  standing,  where  granted,  is  stated  in  terms  of  the  specific  courses 
in  which  credit  is  allowed.  Any  student  desiring  advanced  standing  should 
make  application  in  time  for  such  credit  to  be  approved  before  enrolling  in 
other  courses.  The  applicant  for  advanced  standing  will  be  given  a  statement 
in  writing  concerning  the  action  taken  on  his  request. 
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Nonresident  Students.  Indiana  residents  are  given  preference  when  enroll¬ 
ment  is  limited  or  classes  are  crowded.  Otherwise,  out-of-state  students  are 
admitted  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  resident  students. 

Permission  to  Register.  The  student  should  note  that  pemission  to  register 
depends  first  of  all  upon  being  admitted  to  Purdue  University.  Authorizations 
from  the  Veterans  Administration  or  other  agencies  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  official  admission  forms  sent  out  by  Purdue  University. 

Orientaton  Examinations.  Certain  orientation  examinations  may  be  required 
of  part-time  as  well  as  of  full-time  students.  The  orientation  tests  should  not  be 
mistaken  for  entrance  examinations. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  determine  the  beginning  level  of  any 
student  from  such  orientation  or  placement  tests— whether  it  involves  placement 
at  an  advanced  or  deficiency  level  in  any  subject  field. 

Procedure  for  Making  Application.  An  application  for  admission  must  be 
made  upon  a  form  obtainable  from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  or  from  one  of  the  Purdue  University  Centers. 

Such  applications  will  require  a  transcript  of  the  high  school  record  and  of 
any  college-level  credits  for  which  transfer  credit  is  desired.  Students  transferring 
from  another  curriculum  at  Purdue  need  not  supply  transcripts  since  all  Purdue 
records  are  available.  The  applications  should  be  entered  as  far  ahead  of  the 
opening  date  of  school  as  possible.  A  high  school  student  should  normally  apply 
during  his  last  semester  as  a  senior. 

Special  students  and  nonhigh  school  graduates  should  apply  in  person  at 
the  center  of  their  choice. 

The  director  of  admissions  will  make  a  report  to  the  applicant  regarding 
the  action  taken  upon  the  application. 
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Regular  Students.  Regular  students  are  students  who  have  met  the  admission 
requirements  and  are  pursuing  an  approved  plan  of  study  leading  to  a  diploma. 
Regular  students  may  be  enrolled  on  either  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis— in 
day  or  evening  classes. 

Temporary  Students.  These  are  students  who  desire  to  receive  the  instruction 
without  undertaking  one  of  the  regular  plans  of  study  leading  to  a  diploma. 
Such  students  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  qualified  to  receive 
instruction  at  the  level  of  the  courses  desired  and  have  the  appropriate  back¬ 
ground,  language  skills,  etc. 

Student  Loads.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  enroll  for  more  than  20  semester 
hours  of  credit  in  any  semester— unless  by  special  permission.  Working  students 
should  reduce  their  loads  in  proportion  to  their  working  time.  For  students 
working  full  time  an  average  of  six  semester  hours  is  considered  normal  and  no 
more  than  eight  semester  hours  may  be  taken  without  approval. 

Plan  of  Study.  Each  student  working  toward  a  diploma  or  certificate  should 
have  a  plan  of  study  for  the  desired  program  which  must  be  approved  by  a 
counselor  at  each  registration.  No  minimum  length  of  time  is  prescribed  for 
students  to  complete  their  work  toward  a  diploma  or  certificate.  The  semester 
hours  of  credit  for  each  student  are  permanently  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
registrar  of  the  University;  these  credits  are  cumulative  toward  a  diploma  or 
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Building  construction  students  find  sketching  useful  in  design  courses. 

certificate  regardless  of  whether  the  student  is  continuously  enrolled  in  successive 
semesters  or  whether  all  the  work  is  taken  at  one  center. 

Fees 

Since  catalog  copy  is,  of  necessity,  prepared  several  months  in  advance, 
fees  are  subject  to  change  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  without  notice. 

Fees  and  deposits  for  the  programs  included  in  this  catalog  are  as  follows: 

1.  Curricula  in  Aviation  Technology  and  Professional  Pilot  Technology— 
$250  per  semester. 

2.  Curricula  in  Engineering  Technology:  (Courses  numbered  from  100  to 
400)— $15  per  credit  hour  plus  $4  per  laboratory  hour. 

Example:  (a)  BC  164.  Building  Materials.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  3x15  =  $45. 

(b)  DM  264.  Machine  Design  II.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3. 
(3  x  15)  +  (3x4)  =  $57. 

3.  (a)  Specialized  Services  Courses:  (Courses  numbered  under  100)— 

Fees  for  each  course  are  listed  with  the  course  descriptions  in  this 
catalog. 

(b)  Practical  Nursing  Program- 

Fees  for  first  16  weeks  of  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction  at 
Calumet  Center— $160. 

Courses  scheduled  during  the  four  8-week  periods  of  each  of 
the  four  cooperating  hospitals  are  individually  priced  and  listed 
along  with  the  course  descriptions. 

Breakage  Fees.  Course  fees  include  the  cost  of  normal  breakage  and  wear 
and  tear  on  equipment.  An  additional  charge  will  be  levied  against  individuals 
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for  excessive  waste,  loss,  or  breakage  that  may  occur.  Such  special  charges  must 
be  paid  before  course  credit  will  be  given. 

Diploma  Fee.  Students  in  applied  technology  must  pay  a  diploma  fee 
of  $5  not  less  than  30  days  before  the  close  of  the  semester  in  which  they  expect 


to  complete  their  work  for  a  diploma. 

Special  Examination  Fees.  By  any  student  taking  an  examination  to  remove 

a  condition— per  course  . $5 

For  advanced  credit  for  students  who  are  currently  registered  for  more 
than  seven  semester  hours  (four  or  more  in  a  summer  session)— 
per  course  . $5 

For  advanced  credit  for  students  who  are  currently  registered  for  seven 
hours  or  less  (less  than  four  in  a  summer  session)— per  course . $25 


Withdrawal.  In  order  to  effect  a  withdrawal  from  any  class,  a  student  must 
notify  the  center  office  at  the  time  of  withdrawal.  Discontinuance  of  class 
attendance  is  not  the  basis  for  withdrawal,  and  students  who  do  not  notify 
the  office  when  they  plan  to  withdraw  will  be  given  a  failing  grade  in  each 
course  involved. 

Refunds.  Course  fees  will  be  refunded  under  any  one  of  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  Withdrawal  during  first  and  second  weeks  of  semester,  80  per  cent 
refund. 

2.  Withdrawal  during  third  and  fourth  weeks  of  semester,  60  per  cent 
refund. 

3.  Withdrawal  during  fifth  and  sixth  weeks  of  semester,  40  per  cent  refund. 

4.  Withdrawal  after  sixth  week  of  semester,  no  refund. 

Students  who  register  for  a  course  and  do  not  attend  class  will  be  withdrawn 
as  of  the  first  day  of  class  and  entitled  to  a  refund  of  80  per  cent  of  the  course 
fees  paid. 

Deposits  on  equipment  are  subject  to  regular  service  and  breakage  charges. 

Refunds  are  not  transferable  from  one  registration  period  to  another  or 
from  one  student  to  another. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  refund  the  student  must  notify  the  extension  office 
and  apply  for  a  refund  at  the  center  where  he  is  registered  at  the  time  of  his 
withdrawal. 

Grades  and  Honors 

Each  student  will  receive  from  his  instructors  a  grade  for  each  course  in 
which  he  is  enrolled  at  the  close  of  a  session.  The  student  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  completion  of  all  required  work  by  the  time  of  the  last  scheduled  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  course  unless  his  assignment  to  the  course  has  been  properly  cancelled. 
The  grade  shall  indicate  the  student’s  achievement  with  respect  to  the  objectives 
of  the  course.  The  system  is  as  follows: 

Credit  Courses : 

A— highest  passing  grade 

B 

C 

D— lowest  passing  grade;  passing  minimal  objectives  of  the  course. 

E— conditional  failure;  failure  to  achieve  minimal  objectives,  but  only  to 
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such  limited  extent  that  credit  can  be  obtained  by  examination  or 
otherwise  without  repeating  the  entire  course.  This  grade  represents 
failure  in  the  course  unless  changed  during  the  following  semester. 

F— failure  to  achieve  minimal  objectives  of  the  course.  The  student  must 
repeat  the  course  satisfactorily  in  order  to  establish  credit  in  it. 

For  zero-credit  courses  (including  thesis  research  but  not  including  labora¬ 
tory  portions  of  courses  in  which,  for  purposes  of  scheduling,  separate 
course  designations  and  separate  class  cards  are  used  for  the  laboratory 
sections): 

S— satisfactory;  meets  course  objectives. 

U— unsatisfactory;  does  not  meet  course  objectives. 

For  incomplete  work,  either  credit  or  noncredit: 

O— incomplete;  no  grade;  a  temporary  record  of  work  which  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  unavoidable  absence  or  other  causes  beyond  a  student’s 
control,  and  which  work  was  passing  at  the  time  it  was  interrupted. 
An  instructor  may  require  the  student  to  secure  the  recommendation 
of  the  center  director  that  the  circumstances  warrant  a  srrade  of  incom- 

o 

plete.  On  the  record  a  grade  of  O  will  be  equivalent  to  a  W  unless 
changed  during  the  following  semester. 

Directed  grades.  The  registrar  is  directed  to  record  the  following  grades  and 
symbols  under  special  circumstances: 

W— withdrew;  a  record  of  the  fact  that  a  student  was  enrolled  in  a  course 
and  withdrew  or  cancelled  the  course  after  the  last  day  for  late  regis¬ 
tration  and  adding  courses. 

WF— -withdrew  failing;  a  record  of  course  cancellation  after  the  last  day  for 
cancelling  a  course  without  grade,  at  which  time,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  instructor,  the  student  was  not  passing  in  his  work. 
This  grade  counts  in  all  respects  as  a  failing  grade. 

A  grade  of  WF  may  be  directed  by  the  center  director,  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Engineering  Technology,  or  the  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Aviation  Technology  when  a  student  is  dropped  from  a 
course  for  serious  scholastic  delinquency. 

V— Visitor;  a  designation  in  lieu  of  any  other  grade  for  any  student 
enrolled  in  a  course  as  a  visitor  without  credit. 

TWO-YEAR  UNDERGRADUATE 
CURRICULA  LEADING  TO 
THE  DIPLOMA  IN  APPLIED  TECHNOLOGY 

Altogether  eight  two-year  curricula  are  available.  The  aviation  programs 
are  offered  only  on  the  Lafayette  campus  and  the  remaining  six  are  available 
at  the  University  Centers  as  indicated  in  the  curricula  descriptions. 

The  programs  are  identified  as  follows: 

Curriculum  in  Aviation  Technology  (AM) 

Curriculum  in  Building  Construction  Technology  (BC) 

Curriculum  in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Technology  (CM) 

Curriculum  in  Civil  Technology  (CT) 

Curriculum  in  Drafting  and  Mechanical  Technology  (DM) 
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Curriculum  in  Electrical  Technology  (ET) 

Curriculum  in  Industrial  Technology  (IT) 

Curriculum  in  Professional  Pilot  Technology  (PP) 

Curricula  for  the  eight  programs  of  study  are  given  on  the  following  pages 
to  guide  students  in  making  their  own  plans.  Any  plan  differing  from  those 
shown  must  be  approved  by  a  counselor. 

The  number  of  courses  and  the  total  semester-hours  of  credit  required  for 
the  Diploma  in  Applied  Technology  differ  for  the  eight  programs.  In  all, 
except  the  aviation  programs,  however,  approximately  the  same  general  organi¬ 
zation  has  been  followed.  The  program  pattern  includes: 


A.  Fundamental  Courses 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Drawing 
English 

Industrial  Management 


B.  Nontechnical  courses 

Government 

Economics 

Psychology 

Speech 

C.  Technical  courses 


Specialized  instructions  related  to  the  particular  field  of  study. 


A  student  desiring  a  diploma  in  any  one  of  the  fields  must  establish  credit 
in  each  course  listed  or  its  equivalent.  Courses  not  listed  in  the  following  cur¬ 
ricula  may  be  substituted  for  certain  nontechnical  or  major  field  courses  upon 
prior  written  consent  of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Engineering  Tech¬ 
nology  or  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Aviation  Technology.  No  substitu¬ 
tions  for  fundamental  courses  will  be  allowed. 

Additional  Study 

Students  who  have  met  the  requirements  for  the  Diploma  in  Applied  Tech¬ 
nology  are  encouraged  to  take  additional  courses  required  by  the  increased 
responsibilities  of  their  industrial  advancement. 

Usually  these  courses  are  offered  in  the  evening  and  are  therefore  available 
to  employed  persons.  Courses  of  this  type  are  scheduled  when  there  is  sufficient 
demand  to  justify  them. 


CURRICULUM  IN  AVIATION  TECHNOLOGY 

Offered:  Lafayette  campus  only. 

The  aviation  technology  program  is  designed  to  qualify  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  as  aircraft  and  power  plant  technicians,  and  to  give  basic  technical  training 
as  preparation  for  many  industrial  positions. 

It  is  an  intensive,  practical  two-year  college  program  offered  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Aviation  Technology. 

The  course  work  includes  specialized  courses  in  aircraft  engines,  aircraft 
fabrication,  aircraft  maintenance,  aircraft  accessories,  and  aircraft  welding,  as 
well  as  basic  courses  in  mathematics,  physics,  English,  and  drafting. 

The  first  year  of  study  is  devoted  primarily  to  light  aircraft  maintenance 
and  inspection  and  allied  course  work,  with  specialized  lectures  and  laboratories 
in  aircraft  engines,  accessories,  and  frames.  During  the  second  year,  most  of  the 
time  is  devoted  to  providing  the  student  with  actual  mechanical  experience  on 
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“live”  transport-type  aircraft.  This  work  is  done  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin¬ 
istration-approved  repair  station  operated  by  the  Purdue  Aeronautics  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Beginning  groups  start  in  September  of  each  year. 

Fees  for  this  course  are  $250  a  semester.  This  covers  registration,  medical 
and  infirmary,  and  student  activity  fees. 


First  Semester 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

AM  108  Aircraft  Welding  and  Materials .  2 

AM  124  Aircraft  Engines  1 .  5 

AM  132  Aircraft  Engine  Accessories .  5 

AM  128  Federal  Air  Regulations  and  Forms .  2 

ENGL  101  English  Composition  1 .  3 

MA  111  Algebra  .  3 


20 

Second  Semester 


Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

AM  156  Aircraft  Fabrication .  5 

AM  172  Airframe  Maintenance  1 .  5 

DM  108  Technical  Drawing  .  2 

ENGL  202  English  Composition  II .  3 

MA  112  Trigonometry  .  3 

CE  113  Slide  Rules  and  Graphs . 1 
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Aviation  technicians  study  both  reciprocating  and  jet  power  systems. 
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Third  Semester 

Course  No. 

Course  Title 

Credit 

AM 

204 

Transport  Aircraft  Maintenance  1 

.  5 

AM 

224 

Aircraft  Engines  II . 

.  5 

AM 

232 

Aircraft  Systems  . 

.  3 

PHYS 

220 

General  Physics . 

.  4 

SPE 

114 

Principles  of  Speech . 

.  3 

Fourth  Semester 

20 

Course  No. 

Course  Title 

Credit 

AM 

240 

Jet  Engines  and  Accessories . 

.  5 

AM 

252 

Aircraft  Electricity . 

.  5 

AM 

262 

Aircraft  Propellers  and  Components . 

.  3 

AM 

264 

Airframe  Maintenance  II . 

.  5 

PHYS 

221 

General  Physics  . 

.  4 

22 

CURRICULUM  IN  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  TECHNOLOGY 

Offered:  Calumet  Center,  Barker  Memorial  Center  (first  year),  Fort  Wayne 
Center,  and  Marott  Center. 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  technological  employ¬ 
ment  with  contractors,  building  materials  suppliers,  architects,  civil  engineers, 
and  related  governmental  agencies. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  construction  materials  and  processes,  specifications, 
regulations,  estimating,  surveying,  frame  and  masonry  construction,  and  archi¬ 
tectural  and  structural  drafting,  as  well  as  on  related  courses  in  mathematics 
and  physical  science. 

Also  included  are  courses  dealing  with  some  of  the  historical,  economic, 
and  human  relations  aspects  related  to  the  individual  in  our  American  indus- 
tral  life. 

Graduates  are  prepared  to  accept  positions  as  estimators,  expeditors,  plan¬ 
ning  technicians,  field  inspectors,  architectural  detailers,  architectural  draftsmen, 
and  sales  representatives.  With  experience,  after  completing  this  program  of 
study,  graduates  are  now  holding  positions  as  field  engineers,  technical  engineers, 
junior  structural  engineers,  engineering  assistants,  shop  superintendents,  and 
real  estate  brokers.  This  field  of  specialization  is  well  designed  to  help  the 
student  who  is  interested  in  going  into  the  construction  business  for  himself. 

This  program  is  accredited  by  the  Engineering  Council  for  Professional 


Development.  ...  .  r 

1  First  Semester 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

BC  104  Plan  Reading  .  1 

BC  116  Architectural  Drawing  .  2 

GN  100  Technical  Institute  Orientation  Lectures  .  1 

ENGL  101  English  Composition  1 .  3 

MA  1 1 1  Algebra  .  3 

PS  120  Introduction  to  Chemistry  .  3 

PS  136  Physics:  Mechanics  and  Heat .  4 
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Second  Semester 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

BC  156  Frame  Construction .  2 

BC  164  Building  Materials .  3 

BC  172  Systems  of  Construction  .  2 

GN  52  Physical  Education .  0 

GN  152  Fundamentals  of  Technical  Writing .  2 

GN  232  Democratic  Government .  2 

MA  112  Trigonometry  .  3 

PS  176  Physics:  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light .  4 

PS  168  Slide  Rule  .  1 


Third  Semester 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

BC  204  Building  Regulations  .  2 

BC  220  Concrete  and  Masonry  Construction  .  3 

BC  236  Architectural  Projections  .  2 

BC  240  Mechanics  of  Materials .  4 

BC  248  History  of  Architecture .  2 

GN  120  Psychology  .  2 

GN  204  Fundamentals  of  Practical  Speaking  .  2 

GN  220  Technical  Report  Writing .  2 


Fourth  Semester  * 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

BC  256  Structural  Drafting  .  3 

BC  264  Freehand  Drawing .  2 

BC  276  Specifications  and  Contract  Documents .  2 

BC  284  Heating,  Ventilating,  Air  Conditioning, 

and  Illumination  .  1 

BC  288  Elementary  Surveying .  2 

BC  292  Estimating  .  3 

GN  64  Physical  Education  .  0 

GN  260  Economics  of  Industry .  2 

IT  105  Business  Organization .  2 
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CURRICULUM  IN  CHEMICAL  AND 
METALLURGICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Offered:  Calumet  Center  only. 

This  program  of  study  has  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  whose 
interests  are  in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy.  The  plan  of  study  has 
been  worked  out  in  such  a  way  that  all  courses  may  be  applied  in  either  area. 

This  curriculum  includes  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  industrial 
management,  certain  nontechnical  subjects,  mathematics,  and  physics,  as  well 
as  in  the  major  field  of  specialization. 

Chemical  and  metallurgical  technology  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
technological  services  in  steel  mills  and  metal  processing  and  fabricating  indus¬ 
tries  as  well  as  for  technician  positions  in  general  chemical  and  metallurgical 
laboratories  and  industries. 


18  •  CIVIL 


First  Semester 

Course  No  Course  Title  Credit 

DM  108  Technical  Drawing  .  2 

GN  100  Technical  Institute  Orientation  Lectures .  1 

ENGL  101  English  Composition  1 .  3 

GN  120  Psychology  .  2 

MA  111  Algebra  .  3 

PS  120  Introduction  to  Chemistry . 3 

PS  136  Physics:  Mechanics  and  Heat .  4 


Second  Semester 

Course  No 

Course  Title 

Credit 

CM 

154 

Industrial  Chemistry  . 

.  4 

CM 

184 

Ferrous  Metallurgy  . 

.  3 

GN 

52 

Physical  Education . 

.  0 

GN 

152 

Fundamental  of  Technical  Writing . 

.  2 

MA 

112 

Trigonometry  . 

.  3 

PS 

176 

Physics:  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light . 

.  4 

PS 

168 

Slide  Rule  . 

.  1 

Course  No 


CM 

212 

CM 

228 

CM 

240 

GN 

204 

GN 

220 

IT 

104 

Third  Semester 

Course  Title 

Industrial  Chemistry:  Qualitative . 

Physical  Metallurgy . 

Heat  Transfer . 

Fundamentals  of  Practical  Speaking.  .  .  . 

Technical  Report  Writing . 

Industrial  Organization  and  Production 


Course  No 


CM 

252 

CM 

280 

CM 

284 

PS 

284 

GN 

64 

GN 

232 

GN 

260 

IT 

152 

Fourth  Semester 

Course  Title 

Industrial  Chemistry:  Quantitative 

Nonferrous  Metallurgy . 

Metallography  . 

Instrumentation  . 

Physical  Education  . 

Democratic  Government  . 

Economics  of  Industry  . 

Human  Relations  in  Industry . 


17 


Credit 

3 

4 

3 
2 
2 

4 


18 


Credit 

3 

2 

3 

3 

0 

2 

2 

2 
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CURRICULUM  IN  CIVIL  TECHNOLOGY 

Offered:  Calumet  Center  and  Fort  Wayne  Center  (first  year). 

This  program  of  study  has  been  designed  to  prepare  students  to  take  em¬ 
ployment  in  fields  requiring  the  technician’s  services  in  the  organization  of  a 
land  surveyor,  the  highway  department,  or  a  railway,  as  well  as  in  other  speciali¬ 
zations  of  civil  engineering  technology. 
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Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  technician’s  part  in  surveying,  highway  layouts, 
steel  and  concrete  construction,  structural  drafting,  and  sampling  and  testing 
procedures.  Courses  related  to  these  subjects  in  mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences  are  taken.  Also  included  are  courses  dealing  with  some  of  the  historical 
economic,  and  human  relations  aspects  of  our  American  industrial  life,  all 
related  to  the  individual. 

Graduates  of  this  program  accept  technician  positions  in  the  offices  of  city 
engineers  and  professional  engineers;  as  technicians  working  with  topographers, 
topographic  and  structural  draftsmen,  and  steel  and  concrete  laboratory  techni¬ 
cians;  and  as  chainmen,  recorders,  or  instrumentmen  in  technician  activities  with 
land  surveys,  property  surveys,  highway  layouts,  traverse  and  level  parties, 
private  construction  companies,  and  consulting  engineering  firms.  With  addi¬ 
tional  experience  students  may  aspire  to  positions  as  inspectors,  supervisors,  or 
chiefs  of  parties  in  a  variety  of  construction  work  connected  with  civil  technology. 


First  Semester 

Course  No  Course  Title  Credit 

CT  104  Construction  Materials .  2 

DM  108  Technical  Drawing  .  2 

GN  100  Technical  Institute  Orientation  Lectures .  1 

ENGL  101  English  Composition  1 .  3 

MA  111  Algebra  .  3 

PS  120  Introduction  to  Chemistry .  3 

PS  136  Physics:  Mechanics  and  Heat .  4 


18 


Second  Semester 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

BC  276  Specification  and  Contract  Documents .  2 

CT  152  Fundamentals  of  Surveying .  2 

CT  172  Highway  Structural  Drafting  . v .  2 

GN  152  Fundamentals  of  Technical  Writing .  2 

GN  232  Democratic  Government .  2 

MA  112  Trigonometry  .  3 

PS  176  Physics:  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light .  4 

PS  168  Slide  Rule  . .  .  1 
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Third  Semester 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

CT  204  Land  Surveying  .  2 

CT  208  Route  Surveying .  2 

CT  216  Graphic  Statics .  1 

DM  212  Mechanics  of  Materials .  4 

GN  120  Psychology  .  2 

GN  204  Fundamentals  of  Practical  Speaking .  2 

GN  220  Technical  Report  Writing .  2 

IT  104  Industrial  Organization  and  Production .  4 


19 
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Fourth  Semester 


Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

CT  232  Costs  and  Estimates .  2 

CT  252  Hydraulics  .  2 

CT  256  Inspection  and  Testing  Procedures .  2 

CT  260  Highways  .  2 

CT  264  Steel  and  Concrete  Construction .  3 

CT  272  Photogrammetry  .  1 

CT  276  Bituminous  Materials  .  1 

GN  260  Economics  of  Industry .  2 

IT  152  Human  Relations  in  Industry .  2 


17 


CURRICULUM  IN  DRAFTING  AND 
MECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Offered:  Tool  Option,  Barker  Memorial  Center  (first  year),  Fort  Wayne 
Center,  and  Marott  Center;  Mechanical  Option,  Calumet  Center  only. 

This  program  of  study  has  been  designed  to  prepare  students  to  take  employ¬ 
ment  in  industries  requiring  services  of  drafting  and  design  of  a  mechanical 
nature. 


Drafting  and  mechanical  technology  students  work  in  a  drawing  room. 


Emphasis  is  placed  on  product  and  tool  design,  mechanical  maintenance, 
testing,  inspection,  and  the  selection  of  methods  for  efficient  and  economical 
production. 

Also  included  are  courses  dealing  with  fundamentals  of  industrial  manage¬ 
ment  and  with  some  of  the  historical,  economic,  and  human  relations  aspects 
of  our  American  industrial  life,  all  related  to  the  individual. 

Graduates  of  this  program  accept  jobs  as  laboratory  technicians,  engineer¬ 
ing  assistants,  detailers,  draftsmen,  tool  maintenance  men,  plant  maintenance 
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men,  layout  men,  inspectors,  and  machine  and  tool  salesmen.  With  additional 
experience  students  may  aspire  to  position  as  industrial  supervisors,  machine 
and  tool  designers,  tool  buyers,  production  expeditors,  and  cost  estimators. 

The  tool  option  is  accredited  by  the  Engineers’  Council  for  Professional 
Development. 

TOOL  OPTION 

First  Semester 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

DM  108  Technical  Drawing  .  2 

GN  100  Technical  Institute  Orientation  Lectures .  1 

ENGL  101  English  Composition  1 .  3 

GN  120  Psychology  .  2 

MA  111  Algebra  .  3 

PS  120  Introduction  to  Chemistry .  3 

PS  136  Physics:  Mechanics  and  Heat .  4 


18 

Second  Semester 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

DM  156  Graphical  Computations  .  2 

DM  180  Materials  and  Processes  .  3 

DM  204  Machine  and  Tool  Drawing .  2 

GN  52  Physical  Education  .  0 

GN  152  Fundamentals  of  Technical  Writing .  2 

MA  112  Trigonometry  .  3 

PS  176  Physics:  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light .  4 

PS  168  Slide  Rule  .  1 


17 

Third  Semester 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

DM  212  Mechanics  of  Materials .  4 

DM  228  Machine  Design  I  .  3 

DM  236  Jigs,  Fixtures,  and  Gages .  4 

GN  204  Fundamentals  of  Practical  Speaking .  2 

GN  220  Technical  Report  Writing  .  2 

IT  104  Industrial  Organization  and  Production .  4 


19 

Fourth  Semester 

DM  256  Machineability  .  3 

DM  264  Machine  Design  II  .  3 

DM  288  Die  Design  .  4 

GN  64  Physical  Education  .  0 

GN  232  Democratic  Government .  2 

GN  260  Economics  of  Industry  .  2 

IT  152  Human  Relations  in  Industry .  2 

IT  227  Production  Planning  and  Control .  3 


19 


22  •  DRAFTING  AND  MECHANICAL 


MECHANICAL  OPTION 

First  Semester 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

DM  108  Technical  Drawing  .  2 

GN  100  Technical  Institute  Orientation  Lectures .  1 

ENGL  101  English  Composition  I  .  3 

GN  120  Psychology  .  2 

MA  111  Algebra  .  3 

PS  120  Introduction  to  Chemistry .  3 

PS  136  Physics:  Mechanics  and  Heat  .  4 


18 

Second  Semester 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

DM  156  Graphical  Computations  .  2 

DM  180  Materials  and  Processes  .  3 

DM  224  Mechanics:  Statics  and  Dynamics .  4 

GN  52  Physical  Education  .  0 

GN  152  Fundamentals  of  Technical  Writing .  2 

MA  112  Trigonometry  .  3 

PS  176  Physics:  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light..... .  4 

PS  168  Slide  Rule  .  1 


19 

Third  Semester 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

DM  252  Strength  of  Materials  .  4 

DM  200  Advanced  Materials  and  Processes .  3 

DM  216  Machine  Elements .  3 

DM  220  Elementary  Machine  Design  .  2 

GN  204  Fundamentals  of  Practical  Speaking .  2 

GN  220  Technical  Report  Writing .  2 

IT  104  Industrial  Organization  and  Production .  4 


20 

Fourth  Semester 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

DM  294  Mechanical  Analysis  .  4 

DM  292  Applied  Machine  Design  .  2 

PS  284  Instrumentation  .  3 

GN  64  Physical  Education  .  0 

GN  232  Democratic  Government  .  2 

GN  260  Economics  of  Industry  .  2 

IT  152  Human  Relations  in  Industry .  2 

IT  227  Production  Planning  and  Control .  3 


18 
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CURRICULUM  IN  ELECTRICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Offered:  Option  A,  Calumet  Center  only;  Option  B,  Calumet  Center  and 
Marott  Center;  Option  C,  Calumet  Center,  Fort  Wayne  Center,  and  Marott 
Center. 

The  electrical  technology  programs  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
technological  employment  with  electrical  communication  industries;  light  and 
power  industries;  manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment;  and  electrical  suppliers 
and  distributors;  or  with  an  industry  where  electrical  power  and  controls  are 
utilized. 

General  emphasis  in  all  three  options  is  placed  upon  understanding  the 
fundamental  principles  of  electricity  and  their  present-day  applications,  with 
special  consideration  given  to  modern  developments  in  communications,  auto¬ 
mation,  and  industrial  practices. 

Also  included  are  courses  dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  industrial  man¬ 
agement  and  with  some  of  the  historical,  economic,  and  human  relations  aspects 
of  our  American  industrial  life— all  related  to  the  individual. 

Option  A,  Industrial  Electricity,  stresses  the  application  of  direct  and  alter¬ 
nating  current  theory  to  electrical  machinery  and  instruments— including  power 
generation,  transmission,  measurement,  and  control.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
courses  in  circuit  theory,  machinery,  electrical  measurements,  and  electronic 
and  magnetic  controls  in  automation  systems.  Students  are  prepared  to  accept 
positions  as  electrical  engineering  assistants,  maintenance  men,  trouble  shooters, 
repair  men,  laboratory  technicians,  etc. 

Option  B,  Radio  and  Television,  stresses  basic  electronics  (including  modern 
transistors)  as  applied  to  radio  and  television  transmission  and  reception. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  trouble  shooting,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  radio 
and  television— including  colored  TV.  Students  are  prepared  to  accept  positions 
with  radio  and  TV  manufacturers  and  broadcasting  companies.  Many  go  into 
sales,  service,  or  contracting  business  for  themselves. 

Option  C,  Industrial  Electronics.  Increased  industrial  usage  of  electronic 
devices  for  testing,  measurement,  and  control— especially  in  automation  systems— 
has  created  a  growing  demand  for  highly  skilled  electronics  technicians.  Elec¬ 
tronic  fundamentals,  components,  and  circuits,  as  well  as  transistors  applied  in 
these  areas,  are  stressed.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  instruments,  instrumenta¬ 
tion,  and  experimental  and  testing  procedures,  including  the  electronic  com¬ 
ponents  and  circuitry  of  systems  applied  to  automation.  Students  are  prepared 
to  accept  positions  as  electronic  technicians  in  installation,  trouble  shooting, 
maintenance,  sales  and  related  activities. 

Within  their  own  specialized  areas,  students  from  any  option  may  accept 
positions  as  electrical  draftsmen,  estimators,  inspectors,  salesmen,  checkers, 
analysts,  testers,  technical  writers,  etc. 

After  experience  and  continued  growth  in  their  fields,  graduates  are  now 
holding  such  positions  as  supervisors,  managers,  sales  engineers,  customer  engi¬ 
neers,  contractors,  field  engineers  and  application  engineers. 

This  program  is  accredited  to  the  Engineers’  Council  for  Professional  De¬ 
velopment. 
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First  Semester 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

ET  104  Electronics  I— Circuits .  4 

GN  100  Technical  Institute  Orientation  Lectures .  1 

ENGL  101  English  Composition  I  .  3 

MA  1 1 1  Algebra  .  3 

PS  120  Introduction  to  Chemistry .  3 

PS  176  Physics:  Electricity,  Sound  and  Light .  4 


18 

Second  Semester 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

ET  156  Electronics  II— Semiconductors;  Transistors .  3 

ET  176  Electrical  Circuits  . 4 

GN  52  Physical  Education  .  0 

GN  152  Fundamentals  of  Technical  Writing .  2 

GN  232  Democratic  Government  .  2 

PS  136  Physics:  Mechanics  and  Pleat  .  4 

MA  112  Trigonometry  .  3 

PS  168  Slide  Rule  .  1 


19 

OPTION  A  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRICITY 
Third  Semester 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

DM  108  Technical  Drawing  .  2 

ET  212  Electrical  Machines  .  5 

ET  228  Power  Distribution  .  2 

GN  120  Psychology  .  2 

GN  204  Fundamentals  of  Practical  Speaking  .  2 

GN  220  Technical  Report  Writing  .  2 

IT  104  Industrial  Organization  and  Production .  4 


19 

Fourth  Semester 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

ET  252  Electrical  Power  Blueprints  and  Diagrams  .  2 

ET  264  Electrical  Measurements .  4 

ET  268  Control  of  Electric  Motors  .  4 

ET  273  Automation  and  Electronic  Controls .  5 

GN  64  Physical  Education  .  0 

GN  260  Economics  of  Industry  .  2 

IT  152  Human  Relations  in  Industry .  2 


19 

OPTION  B  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 
Third  Semester 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

DM  108  Technical  Drawing  .  2 

ET  224  Fundamentals  of  Television  .  2 

ET  236  Electronics  III— Radio  Circuits .  5 
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GN 

120 

Psychology  . 

2 

GN 

204 

Fundamentals  of  Practical  Speaking . 

2 

GN 

220 

Technical  Report  Writing  . 

9 

IT 

104 

Industrial  Organization  and  Production . 

4 

Fourth  Semester 


Course  No. 

Course  Title 

Credit 

ET 

264 

Electrical  Measurements . 

4 

ET 

276 

Electronic  Trouble  Shooting . 

2 

ET 

292 

Television  Circuits  . 

4 

ET 

297 

Color  Television  . 

4 

GN 

64 

Physical  Education  . 

0 

GN 

260 

Economics  of  Industry  . 

2 

IT 

152 

Human  Relations  in  Industry . 

2 

18 

OPTION  C  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRONICS 

Third  Semester 

Course  No. 

Course  Title 

Credit 

DM 

108 

Technical  Drawing  . 

2 

ET 

208 

AC  and  DC  Machines  and  Controls . 

2 

ET 

236 

Electronics  III— Radio  Circuits . 

5 

GN 

120 

Psychology  . 

2 

GN 

204 

Fundamentals  of  Practical  Speaking  . 

2 

GN 

220 

Technical  Report  Writing . 

2 

IT 

104 

Industrial  Organization  and  Production  . 

4 

19 

Electrical  technology  students  learn  laboratory  techniques. 
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Fourth  Semester 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

ET  257  Electronics  IV— Transmitters .  3 

ET  264  Electrical  Measurements .  4 

ET  273  Automation  and  Electronic  Controls  .  5 

ET  276  Electronic  Trouble  Shooting .  2 

GN  64  Physical  Education  .  0 

GN  260  Economics  of  Industry  .  2 

IT  152  Human  Relations  in  Industry  .  2 
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CURRICULUM  IN  INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Offered:  Calumet  Center,  Barker  Memorial  Center  (first  year),  Fort  Wayne 
Center,  and  Marott  Center. 

This  major  field  of  specialization  is  designed  to  prepare  students  primarily 
for  technological  services  in  the  industrial  engineering  areas  of  production 
planning  and  control,  plant  layout,  quality  control,  job  evaluation,  and  cost 
analysis.  It  also  covers  the  essentials  of  management  with  which  foremen,  super¬ 
visors,  and  administrative  personnel  in  general  are  concerned. 

Typical  jobs  are  time-study  man,  methods’  planner,  production  control 
clerk,  stock  supervisor,  cost  analyst,  job  analyst,  and  personnel  interviewer. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  courses  in  motion  and  time  study,  job  evaluation, 
wage  incentives,  production  and  operation  planning,  plant  layout,  and  indus¬ 
trial  safety,  and  on  courses  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

Also  included  are  courses  dealing  with  some  of  the  historical,  economic 
and  human  relations  aspects  of  our  American  industrial  life,  all  related  to  the 
individual. 

This  program  is  accredited  by  the  Engineers’  Council  for  Professional 
Development. 

First  Semester 


Course  No. 

GN 

100 

ENGL 

101 

GN 

120 

IT 

104 

MA 

111 

PS 

136 

Course  No. 

DM 

180 

GN 

52 

GN 

152 

IT 

152 

IT 

260 

MA 

112 

PS 

176 

PS 

168 

Course  Title 

Technical  Institute  Orientation  Lectures  . 

English  Composition  I  . 

Psychology . 

Indusrial  Organizaion  and  Production 

Algebra  . 

Physics:  Mechanics  and  Heat . 

Second  Semester 

Course  Title 

Materials  and  Processes . 

Physical  Education . 

Fundamentals  of  Technical  Writing . 

Human  Relations  in  Industry . 

Motion  and  Time  Study . 

Trigonometry  . 

Physics:  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light . 

Slide  Rule  . 


Credit 

1 

3 
2 

4 

3 

4 


17 

Credit 

3 

0 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 
1 
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Third  Semester 


Course  No. 

Course  Title 

Credit 

DM 

108 

Technical  Drawing  . 

.  2 

GN 

204 

Fundamentals  of  Practical  Speaking  . 

.  2 

GN 

220 

Technical  Report  Writing . 

.  2 

IT 

224 

Production  Planning  and  Control  . 

.  4 

IT 

244 

Fundamentals  of  Production  Cost  . 

IT 

272 

Job  Evaluation  . 

.  2 

PS 

120 

Introduction  to  Chemistry . 

.  3 

17 

Fourth  Semester 

Course  No. 

Course  Title 

Credit 

GN 

64 

Physical  Education  . 

.  0 

GN 

232 

Democratic  Government  . 

.  2 

GN 

260 

Economics  of  Industry  . 

.  2 

GN 

264 

Conference  Speaking . 

.  2 

IT 

212 

Industrial  Safetv . 

.  2 

IT 

248 

Production  Cost  Analysis  . 

.  2 

IT 

268 

Plant  Layout . 

.  3 

IT 

280 

Wage  Incentives . 

.  2 

IT 

296 

Industrial  Technology  Case  Problems . 

.  2 

PS 

204 

Fundamentals  of  Quality  Control . 

.  2 

19 

CURRICULUM  IN 

PROFESSIONAL 

PILOT  TECHNOLOGY 


Offered:  Lafayette  campus  only. 


The  professional  pilot  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  a  small,  carefully 
selected  group  of  young  men  for  careers  as  professional  pilots.  Students  gain  a 
working  knowledge  of  airline  operations  and  airline-type  equipment.  This 
intensive  two-year  program  combines  regular  classroom  courses  with  advanced 
flight  instruction  to  give  the  students  training  and  experience  to  qualify  as 
co-pilots  with  scheduled  air  carriers  or  as  executive  pilots  with  private  multi- 
engine  equipment  operators.  The  program  is  available  only  on  the  Lafayette 
campus. 


To  be  eligible  for  admission,  applicants  must  be  high  school  graduates. 
They  must  hold  an  FAA  commercial  pilot’s  license.  Students  beyond  the  ages 
usually  employed  by  the  airlines  should  not  apply  unless  they  plan  to  seek 
executive  pilot  employment  where  age  is  more  desirable.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
have  military  obligations  fulfilled  or  have  reasonable  assurance  of  deferment 
for  the  required  two  years. 

Fees  of  $225  are  charged  for  each  of  the  five  semesters.  This  covers  registra¬ 
tion,  medical,  convocations,  and  student  activity  fees. 

During  the  12-month  period  following  the  completion  of  the  first  year  and 
after  DC-3  certification  the  students  will  receive  $100  a  month  stipend.  Each 
student  will  log  a  minimum  of  250  hours  of  DC-3  co-pilot  flight  time. 
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First  Semester  (Begins  in  February) 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

ENGL  101  English  Composition  I  .  3 

MA  1 1 1  Algebra  . 3 

PP  108  Aerology  I .  3 

PP  127  Aircraft  Engines .  3 

PP  128  Airways  Procedures  I  .  3 

PP  136  Airlines  Operations  .  3 

PP  152  Navigation  I .  2 


20 

Second  Semester  (Begins  in  September) 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

MA  112  Trigonometry .  3 

SPE  114  Principles  of  Speech  .  3 

PHYS  205A  Outline  of  Physics .  4 

PP  112  Aerology  II  . 2 

PP  144  Flight  Dispatching  .  3 

PP  156  Navigation  II  .  2 

PP  164  DC-3  Airplane  .  3 

PP  168  Airways  Procedures  I  .  4 


24 

Third  Semester  (Begins  in  February) 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

PP  204  DC-3  Orientation .  6 

PP  216  Airway  Procedures  III  .  2 

PP  220  Flight  Safety .  3 

PP  232  Flight  Schedules  I  .  5 


16 

Fourth  Semester  (Begins  in  June) 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

PP  236  Airways  Procedures  IV .  2 

PP  240  Crew  Coordination  I  .  2 

PP  256  Advanced  Navigation .  4 

PP  272  Flight  Schedules  II  .  8 


16 

Fifth  Semester  (Begins  in  September) 

Course  No.  Course  Title  Credit 

PP  268  Airways  Procedures  V  .  2 

PP  280  Crew  Coordination  II  .  2 

PP  288  Aerodynamics  for  Airmen  .  5 

PP  292  Flight  Schedules  III  .  8 
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Professional  pilot  students  receive  airline-type  link  instruction. 

CERTIFICATE  PROGRAMS  AND 
SPECIALIZED  INDUSTRIAL  COURSES 


The  certificate  programs,  with  the  exception  of  the  Practical  Nursing  Pro¬ 
gram,  are  designed  for  evening  school  students.  In  those  engineering  technology 
areas  which  have  a  counterpart  in  the  two-year  curricula,  a  student  may  work 
first  toward  the  certificate  and  then  toward  the  Diploma  in  Applied  Technology, 
provided  he  has  been  admitted  as  a  regular  student. 

PRACTICAL  NURSING  PROGRAM 

Offered:  Calumet  Center  only. 

The  National  Association  for  Practical  Nursing  Education  defines  a  practical 
nurse  as  a  person  trained  to  care  for  selected  subacute  convalescent  and  chronic 
patients,  and  to  assist  the  professional  nurse  in  a  team  relationship,  especially  in 
the  care  of  those  more  acutely  ill.  She  provides  nursing  service  in  private  homes 
and  in  institutions.  She  may  be  employed  by  the  lay  public,  hospitals,  or  health 
agencies.  A  practical  nurse  works  only  under  the  direct  orders  of  a  licensed 
physician  or  the  supervision  of  a  registered  professional  nurse. 

The  program  emphasizes  the  acquisition  of  skills  in  caring  for  the  patient 
and  assisting  with  the  home  and  hospital  duties  associated  with  illness  and 
convalescence.  To  the  extent  possible  the  skills  and  techniques  are  soundly 
grounded  in  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  involved. 


30  •  PRACTICAL  NURSING 


The  course  consists  of  16  weeks  of  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction  at 
the  Calumet  Center  followed  by  four  8-week  periods  at  each  of  the  four  coop¬ 
erating  hospitals.  All  instruction  is  under  the  supervision  of  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  working  in  cooperation  with  a  Community  Advisory  Council.  The  program 
is  accredited  by  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Nurses  Registration  and  Nursing 
Education  and  by  the  National  Association  of  Practical  Nurse  Education. 


First  Semester 


Class 

Lab. 

Fee 

PN 

8 

Vocational  Ethics  and  Personal  Hygiene  .  . 

6 

0 

$33 

PN 

16 

Family  Living  . 

5 

4 

$69 

PN 

24 

Nursing  Care  . 

5 

11 

$58 

Second  and  Third  Semesters 

Class 

Lab. 

Fee 

PN 

44 

Medical  Clinical  Experience.  8  weeks . 

4 

36 

$5 

PN 

56 

Surgical  Clinical  Experience.  8  weeks . 

4 

36 

$5 

PN 

64 

Maternity  Clinical  Experience.  8  weeks  .  .  . 

4 

36 

$5 

PN 

72 

Pediatrics  and  Long-term  Illness  Clinical 

Experience.  8  weeks  . 

4 

36 

$5 

Calendar 

July  1,  1960,  to  June  30,  1961 
Class  14 

1st  semester— January  5,  1959,  to  April  26,  1959 
2nd  semester— April  27,  1959,  to  August  16,  1959 
3rd  semester— August  17,  1959,  to  December  6,  1959 
Vacation— December  7,  1959,  to  January  4,  1960 
Graduation— January  1960 

Class  15 

1st  semester— April  27,  1959,  to  August  16,  1959 
2nd  semester— August  17,  1959,  to  December  6,  1959 
3rd  semester— December  7,  1959,  to  March  27,  1960 
Vacation— March  28,  1960,  to  April  26,  1960 
Finishing  date— April  26,  1960 
Graduation— May  1960 

Class  16 

1st  semester— September  14,  1959,  to  January  3,  I960 
Vacation— January  4,  1960,  to  January  31,  1960 
2nd  semester— February  1,  1960,  to  May  22,  1960 
3rd  semester— May  23,  I960,  to  September  12,  1960 
Finishing  date— September  13,  1960 
Graduation— September  1960 

Class  17 

1st  semester— January  4,  1960,  to  April  24,  1960 
Vacation— April  25,  1960,  to  May  22,  1960 
2nd  semester— May  23,  1960  to  September  11,  1960 
3rd  semester— September  12,  1960,  to  January  3,  1961 
Finishing  date— January  3,  1961 
Graduation— January  1961 
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Class  18 

1st  semester— April  25,  1960,  to  August  14,  1960 
Vacation— August  15,  1960,  to  September  11,  1960 
2nd  semester— September  12,  1960,  to  January  1,  1961 
3rd  semester— January  2,  1961,  to  April  23,  1961 
Finishing  date— April  24,  1961 
Graduation— May  1961 

Class  19 

1st  semester— September  12,  1960,  to  December  30,  1960 
2nd  semester— January  2,  1961,  to  April  23,  1961 
3rd  semester— April  24,  1961,  to  August  13,  1961 
Vacation— August  14,  1961,  to  September  11,  1961 
Finishing  Date— September  11,  1961 
Graduation— September  1961 

Class  20 

1st  semester— January  2,  1961,  to  April  23,  1961 
2nd  semester— April  24,  1961,  to  August  13,  1961 
3rd  semester— August  14,  1961,  to  December  3,  1961 
Vacation— December  4,  1961,  to  January  1,  1962 
Finishing  date— January  1,  1962 
Graduation— January  1962 

Class  21 

1st  semester— April  24,  1961,  to  August  13,  1961 
2nd  semester— August  14,  1961,  to  December  3,  1961 
3rd  semester— December  4,  1961,  to  March  25,  1962 
Vacation— March  26,  1962,  to  April  23,  1962 
Finishing  date— April  23,  1962 
Graduation— May  1962 


ARCHITECTURAL  DRAFTING  PROGRAM  (AD) 

This  is  an  intensive  and  practical  program  of  37  semester  hours  credit. 
It  is  designed  to  prepare  evening  students  for  technological  employment 
with  architects  or  to  aid  beginning  employees  in  quickly  developing  greater 
competence  in  this  field. 

In  the  earlier  courses,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fundamentals  of  architec¬ 
tural  drafting  as  commonly  utilized  in  architecture.  After  competence  in  the 
fundamental  techniques  is  established  the  emphasis  shifts  to  fundamental 


knowledge  of  materials  and  practices  in 
knowledge  required  of  architects’  aides. 

modern  architecture 

and  to 

general 

Course 

No. 

Course  Title 

Class 

Lab. 

Credit 

BC 

104 

Plan  Reading  . 

.  1 

0 

1 

PS 

112 

Algebra  and  Slide  Rule  .  .  .  . 

.  4 

0 

4 

BC 

116 

Architectural  Drawing  . 

.  0 

6 

2 

BC 

164 

Building  Materials . 

.  3 

0 

3 

PS 

164 

Trigonometry  . 

.  4 

0 

4 

BC 

264 

Freehand  Drawing . 

.  0 

6 

2 

PS 

136 

Mechanics  and  Pleat  . 

.  3 

3 

4 

BC 

156 

Frame  Construction  . 

.  0 

6 

2 
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BC 

236 

Architectural  Projections  . 

0 

6 

2 

BC 

220 

Concrete  and  Masonry  Construction  .  . 

1 

6 

3 

BC 

240 

Mechanics  of  Materials  . 

4 

0 

4 

BC 

172 

Systems  of  Construction 

9 

0 

2 

BC 

252 

Structural  Drafting  . 

0 

6 

2 

BC 

204 

Building  Regulations  . 

2 

0 

9 

24 

39 

37 

DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN  PROGRAM  (DD) 

This  is  an  intensive  and  practical  program  of  36  semester  hours.  It  is 
designed  to  train  evening  students  first  in  the  fundamentals  of  industral 
drafting  and  then  to  work  progressively  into  the  principles  of  mechanical 
design. 

It  prepares  and  assists  technical  employees  in  the  drafting  techniques  asso¬ 
ciated  with  general  product  design  or  to  work  as  mechanical  engineering  aides. 


Course  No.  Course  Title  Class  Lab.  Credit 

DM  108  Technical  Drawing  .  0  6  2 

PS  112  Algebra  and  Slide  Rule  .  4  0  4 
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DM 

156 

Graphical  Computation  . 

0 

6 

2 

PS 

164 

Trigonometry  . 

4 

0 

4 

DM 

180 

Materials  and  Processes  . 

3 

0 

3 

PS 

136 

Mechanics  and  Heat  . 

3 

3 

4 

DM 

204 

Machine  and  Tool  Drawing  . 

0 

6 

DM 

212 

Mechanics  of  Materials . 

4 

0 

4 

DM 

228 

Machine  Design  I . 

2 

3 

3 

DM 

264 

Machine  Design  II  . 

2 

3 

3 

DM 

256 

Machineability  . 

3 

0 

3 

DM 

396 

Drafting  and  Mechanical  Technology 

2 

0 

2 

27 

27 

36 

ELECTRICAL  POWER  PROGRAM  (EP) 

This  is  an  intensive  and  practical  program  of  37  semester  hours. 

It  is  designed  to  assist  evening  students  in  the  engineering  technician  area 
in  the  field  of  power  generation,  transmission,  and  utilization.  Such  employees 
will  generally  be  aides  and  assistants  to  electrical  engineers. 


s  in  the  Edward  C.  Elliott  Hall  of  Music  on  the  Lafayette  campus. 


m 
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The  program  begins  with  the  fundamental  mathematics,  science,  and 
electricity  required  to  develop  a  background  of  understanding  for  the  applica¬ 
tions  and  practices  studied  later  in  the  program. 


Course 

No. 

Course  Title 

Class 

Lab. 

Credit 

ET 

104 

Electronics  I— Tube  Circuits  . 

3 

3 

4 

PS 

112 

Algebra  and  Slide  Rule  . 

4 

0 

4 

PS 

176 

Physics:  Electricity  and  Wave  Motion  .  . 

.  .  3 

3 

4 

ET 

212 

Electrical  Machines  . 

.  .  4 

3 

5 

PS 

164 

Trigonometry  . 

4 

0 

4 

ET 

176 

Electrical  Circuits  . 

.  .  3 

3 

4 

ET 

228 

Power  Distribution  . 

2 

0 

2 

ET 

268 

Control  of  Electric  Motors  . 

.  .  4 

0 

4 

ET 

252 

Electric  Power  Blue  Prints  . 

1 

3 

2 

ET 

264 

Electrical  Measurements . 

.  .  3 

3 

4 
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INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRONICS  AND 
INSTRUMENTATION  PROGRAM  (IE) 

This  is  an  intensive  and  practical  program  of  38  semester  hours. 

It  is  designed  to  assist  evening  students  working  in  the  general  field  of 
industrial  electronics  to  prepare  for  positions  with  automation  systems— in  testing, 
maintenance,  installation,  and  operations.  Such  employees  may  work  as  aides 
to  electronics  engineers.  The  program  begins  with  the  fundamental  mathematics, 
science,  and  electrical  concepts  required  to  develop  competence  based  upon 
understanding  in  the  applications  and  practices  studied  later  in  the  program. 


Course  No. 

Course  Title 

Class 

Lab. 

Credit 

ET 

104 

Electronics  I— Tubes  . 

.  3 

3 

4 

PS 

112 

Algebra  and  Slide  Rule  . 

.  4 

0 

4 

PS 

176 

Electricity  and  Wave  Motion  . 

.  3 

3 

4 

ET 

156 

Electronics  II— Transistors  . 

.  2 

3 

3 

PS 

164 

Trigonometry  . 

.  4 

0 

4 

ET 

176 

Electrical  Circuits  . 

.  3 

3 

4 

ET 

236 

Electronics  III— Radio . 

.  4 

3 

5 

PS 

284 

Instrumentation  . 

.  2 

3 

3 

ET 

208 

Machine  Controls  . 

.  2 

0 

2 

ET 

272 

Automation  . 

.  4 

3 

5 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  LABOR  RELATIONS 

PROGRAM  (ILR) 

Training  in  industrial  and  labor  relations  is  essential  for  those  engaged  in 
the  field  of  employment  relationship.  Sound  employee-employer  relations  prevail 
only  where  representatives  of  both  sides,  labor  and  management,  are  adequately 
trained  and  experienced.  The  two-year  day  and  evening  course  of  study  provides 
labor  relations  assistants  and  union  officers  with  professional  education  needed 
to  handle  the  basic  problems  that  arise  in  industry  and  labor. 

The  program  consist  of  24  credits. 
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Required  Courses 

Class 

Lab. 

Credit 

GN 

240 

Labor  Relations  Problems . 

3 

0 

3 

GN 

268 

Elements  of  Law . 

3 

0 

3 

IT 

104 

Industrial  Organization  and  Production.  . 

4 

0 

4 

Recommended 

!  Courses 

GN 

104 

English  Grammar  and  Compositon  . 

2 

0 

2 

GN 

120 

Psychology  . 

2 

0 

2 

GN 

204 

Fundamentals  of  Practical  Speaking . 

2 

0 

9 

GN 

260 

Economics  of  Industry . 

2 

0 

2 

GN 

264 

Conference  Speaking  . 

2 

0 

2 

GN 

280 

History  of  American  Labor . 

3 

0 

3 

IT 

152 

Human  Relations  in  Industry . 

2 

0 

2 

IT 

368 

Legislation  Affecting  Industrial  Relations. 

4 

0 

4 

Optional 

Courses 

GN 

224 

Parliamentary  Procedure  . 

2 

0 

2 

GN 

152 

Technical  Writing  . 

2 

0 

2 

IT 

260 

Motion  and  l  ime  Study  . 

2 

3 

3 

IT 

272 

Job  Evaluation . 

2 

0 

2 

IT 

280 

Wage  Incentives  . 

2 

0 

2 

IT 

352 

Personnel  Management  . 

3 

0 

3 

PROFESSIONAL  FOREMANSHIP  PROGRAM 


This  is  an  intensive  and  practical  program  equivalent  to  36  semester  hours. 
It  is  intended  to  provide  foremen  with  the  professional  education  needed  to 
handle  the  many  supervisory  and  technical  problems  which  they  meet  daily  in 
technical,  communications,  and  human  relations  fields. 

The  course  has  been  set  up  by  industrial  representatives,  professional  fore- 
manship  organizations,  and  the  University.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  management,  which  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  job  of  training  foremen  for 
positions  of  leadership.  It  leads  to  the  Certificate  of  Professional  Foremanship 
and  may  have  as  much  as  12  credits  directly  applicable  toward  the  Diploma 
in  Applied  Technology  provided  the  student  is  eligible  for  reclassification 
as  a  regular  student. 

Required  Courses— Ten  semester  hours  Class 

GN  120  Psychology  .  2 

GN  204  Speech  . 2 

IT  104  Industrial  Organization  and  Production  4 

IT  152  Human  Relations  in  Industry .  2 


Optional  Courses  (14  semester  hours  chosen  from  following:) 


DM 

108 

Technical  Drawing . 

0 

6 

2 

DM 

180 

Materials  and  Processes  . 

3 

0 

3 

GN 

104 

English  Grammar  and  Composition  . 

2 

0 

2 

GN 

152 

Fundamentals  of  Technical  Writing  ... 

2 

0 

2 

GN 

220 

Technical  Report  Writing  . 

2 

0 

2 

GN 

260 

Economics  of  Industry  . 

2 

0 

2 

GN 

264 

Conference  Speaking  . 

2 

0 

2 

IT 

224 

Production  Planning  and  Control 

3 

3 

4 

IT 

224 

Fundamentals  of  Production  Cost  . 

1 

3 

2 

Lab.  Credit 
0  2 

0  2 

0  4 

0  2 
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AND  MACHINE  DESIGN 

IT 

248 

Production  Cost  Analysis . 

1 

3 

2 

IT 

260 

Motion  and  Time  Study  . 

.  2 

3 

3 

IT 

272 

Job  Evaluation  . 

.  2 

0 

2 

IT 

280 

Wage  Incentives  . 

.  2 

0 

2 

IT 

312 

Materials  Handling  . 

.  3 

0 

3 

GN 

240 

Labor  Relations  Problems . 

.  3 

0 

3 

Management  Experience— (1 2  semester  hours  equivalency) 

Before  receiving  the  Professional  Foremanship  Certificate  the  candidate  must 
have  had  two  years  of  successful  experience  in  the  management  field.  This  is 
to  be  established  by  a  confirming  letter  from  the  managerial  employer  under 
whom  he  worked.  Formal  credit  is  not  established  for  this  work  but  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  equivalent  to  12  semester  hours  of  credit  in  the  professional  foreman- 
ship  program. 


RADIO  AND  TV  PROGRAM  (R  &  T) 

This  is  an  intensive  and  practical  program  of  37  semester  hours.  It  is 
intended  for  maintenance,  operational,  and  production  technical  personnel  in 


the  fields  of  electronics  communication— primarily  radio  and  television. 

It  does 

not  include  color  TV  which  may  be  added  by  ; 

m  additional  four  semester  hour 

course. 

Course 

No. 

Course  Title 

Class 

Lab. 

Credit 

ET 

104 

Electronics  I— Tube  Circuits  . 

.  2 

3 

3 

PS 

112 

Algebra  and  Slide  Rule  . 

.  4 

0 

4 

PS 

176 

Electricity  and  Wave  Motion  . 

.  3 

3 

4 

ET 

156 

Electronics  II— Transistor  Circuits 

.  2 

3 

3 

PS 

164 

Trigonometry  . 

.  4 

0 

4 

ET 

176 

Electrical  Circuits  . 

.  3 

3 

4 

ET 

236 

Radio  Circuits  . 

.  4 

3 

5 

ET 

256 

Transmitters  . 

.  3 

0 

3 

ET 

224 

Television  Fundamentals . 

.  2 

0 

2 

ET 

292 

Television  Advanced . 

.  3 

3 

3 

ET 

276 

Trouble  Shooting . 

.  0 

6 

2 

30 

24 

37 

TOOL  AND  MACHINE 

DESIGN  PROGRAM  (TD) 

This  is 

an  intensive  and  practical  program  of  36  semester 

•  hours. 

It  is 

designed  to 

train  evening  students— first  in 

the  fundamentals 

of  industrial 

drafting  and  then  to  advance  progressively 

into  the  principles  of 

design 

as  they  apply  to  industrial  production  tools  and  machines. 

Course  No. 

Course  Title 

Class 

Lab. 

Credit 

DM 

108 

Technical  Drawing  . 

.  0 

6 

2 

PS 

112 

Algebra  and  Slide  Rule  . 

.  4 

0 

4 

DM 

156 

Graphical  Computation  . 

.  0 

6 

2 

PS 

164 

Trigonometry  . 

.  4 

0 

4 

DM 

204 

Machine  and  Tool  Drawing  .... 

.  0 

6 

2 

PS 

136 

Mechanics  and  Heat  . 

.  3 

3 

4 

DM 

212 

Mechanics  of  Materials . 

.  4 

0 

4 
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DM  236  Jigs,  Fixtures,  and  Gages .  2  6  4 

DM  288  Die  Design  .  .  .  2  6  4 

DM  288  Machine  Design  I  . 2  3  3 

DM  264  Machine  Design  II .  2  3  3 
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SPECIALIZED  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

The  Division  of  Applied  Technology  cooperates  with  individual  industries 
or  communities  in  the  development  and  operation  of  specialized  training  pro¬ 
grams.  Such  service  is  rendered  without  charge  other  than  the  regular  fees 
assessed  for  student  enrollment  in  classes. 

Since  such  specialized  service  programs  are  usually  restricted  to  a  single 
location  and  serve  a  special  need,  they  are  not  described  in  this  general  catalog 
and  may  differ  to  some  extent  in  entrance  requirements,  fees,  advanced  standing 
provision,  and  other  details  from  the  general  fields  of  study  described  in  this 
catalog.  Included  in  these  specialized  programs  are  industrial  programs  in 
cooperation  with  local  industry  primarily  designed  for  up-grading  technician 
employees. 

Attention  is  directed  to  those  courses  with  numbers  below  100  on  the 
following  pages. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  director  of  the  nearest  University  Center 
or  to  the  dean  of  university  extension,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Courses  listed  on  the  following  pages  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  offered 
during  the  academic  year  1960-61.  For  each  course  the  description  should  be 
interpreted  as  follows:  first,  the  official  number  of  the  course;  second,  its  special 
title;  and  third,  the  number  of  class,  laboratory,  and  credit  hours.  For  example, 
the  following: 

BC  288.  ELEMENTARY  SURVEYING.  Class 
1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2. 

indicates  that  BC  288  is  Elementary  Surveying,  meets  one  hour  in  class  and  three 
hours  in  laboratory  per  week,  and  gives  two  semester  hours  credit. 

Courses  numbered  from 

0-99  special  service  courses  primarily  for  adults  working  for  a  certifi¬ 
cate  or  toward  job  improvement. 

100-199  primarily  for  freshmen  working  toward  a  Diploma  in  Applied 
Technology. 

200-299  primarily  for  sophomores  working  toward  a  Diploma  in  Applied 
Technology. 

300-399  primarily  for  students  with  diplomas  doing  additional  work  to 
meet  job  requirements. 


Aviation  Technology 

UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL 

Lower-Division  Courses 

AM  108.  AIRCRAFT  WELDING  AND  MA¬ 
TERIALS.  Class  1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2. 
Welding  practices  applied  to  aircraft 
materials;  alloys  of  steel,  aluminum,  mag¬ 
nesium,  and  nickel. 


AM  124.  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES  I.  Class  3, 
Lab.  6,  cr.  5. 

Fundamental  principles  of  aircraft  en¬ 
gines,  including  engine  theory,  materials 
and  methods  of  construction,  lubricants 
and  lubrication  systems,  induction  systems 
and  supercharges,  engine  installation  and 
run-up,  disassembly  and  inspection  of  var¬ 
ious  types  of  aircraft  engines. 
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AM  128.  FEDERAL  AIR  REGULATIONS  AND 
FORMS.  Class  2,  Lab.  0,  cr.  2. 

Familiarization  with  federal  air  regula¬ 
tions  governing  safe  practices  in  mainte¬ 
nance  and  inspection  of  airframes  and 
power  plants  will  be  given.  Repeated 
practice  in  the  completion  of  the  forms 
required  to  report  on  maintenance  and 
inspection  practices  will  be  accomplished. 

AM  132.  AIRCRAFT  ENGINE  ACCESSORIES. 

Class  3,  Lab.  6,  cr.  5. 

Fundamental  principles  of  aircraft  en¬ 
gine  accessories,  including  theoretical  and 
practical  work  on  float  and  pressure  injec¬ 
tion  carburetors,  fuel  injection  systems, 
magnetos  and  ignition  systems,  generators 
and  generator  control  systems,  and  pro¬ 
pellers. 


AM  204.  TRANSPORT  AIRCRAFT  MAINTE¬ 
NANCE  I.  Lab.  15,  cr.  5. 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  airworthy 
power  plants,  power  plant  accessories,  and 
airframes  on  heavy,  transport  category  air¬ 
craft  in  an  FAA-approved  repair  station. 

AM  224.  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES  II.  Class  5, 
Lab.  0,  cr.  5.  Must  be  preceded 
by  AM  124. 

Coordinated  with  AM  204,  this  includes 
additional  instruction  on  power  plants 
plus  discussion  and  instruction  on  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  in  the  laboratory. 

AM  232.  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEMS.  Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3. 

Inspection,  maintenance,  and  theory  of 
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Training  stresses  the  practical  application  of  aircraft  maintenance. 


AM  156.  AIRCRAFT  FABRICATION.  Class 
3,  Lab.  6,  cr.  5. 

Aircraft  fabrication  practices,  applica¬ 
tion  and  use  of  hand  and  machine  sheet 
metal  tools,  preparation,  forming,  fasten¬ 
ing,  and  assembly  of  various  airframe  ma¬ 
terials. 

AM  172.  AIRFRAME  MAINTENANCE  I.  Class 
3,  Lab.  6,  cr.  5. 

Principles  and  methods  of  light  aircraft 
inspection,  maintenance  and  repair  of 
airframes,  including  fabric  and  finishing 
methods,  and  assembly  and  rigging.  Lab¬ 
oratory  work  includes  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
turn  to  service  of  a  typical  light  aircraft. 


operation  of  aircraft  hydraulic,  electrical, 
fuel  and  oil,  pressurization,  anti-icing,  and 
instrument  systems. 

AM  240.  JET  ENGINE  AND  ACCESSORIES. 

Class  3,  Lab.  6,  cr.  5. 

Fundamental  principles  of  jet  engines, 
including  the  study  of  compressors,  com¬ 
bustion  chambers,  turbines,  fuel  controls, 
fuel  systems,  lubrication,  ignition  systems. 
Disassembly,  inspection,  and  run  up  of 
various  gas  turbine  engines.  Familiariza¬ 
tion  with  turboprops,  rockets,  pulse  jets, 
and  ram  jets  will  also  be  given. 
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AM  252.  AIRCRAFT  ELECTRICITY.  Class  3, 
Lab.  6,  cr.  5. 

A  study  of  aircraft  electrical  systems  as 
they  are  inter-related  with  other  aircraft 
systems,  power  plants,  circuits,  instrumen¬ 
tation,  apparatus,  and  controls,  including 
their  inspection,  operation,  and  mainte¬ 
nance. 

AM  262.  AIRCRAFT  PROPELLERS  AND 
COMPONENTS.  Class  2,  Lab.  3, 

cr.  3. 

A  comprehensive  course  on  propeller 
theory,  function,  and  operation.  A  wide 
range  of  types  and  sizes  of  propellers  will 
be  covered  for  consideration  on  opera¬ 
tions,  inspection,  maintenance,  and  over¬ 
haul  procedures  and  practices. 

AM  264.  AIRFRAME  MAINTENANCE  II. 

Class  5,  Lab.  0,  cr.  5.  Must  be 
preceded  by  AM  172. 

Coordinated  with  AM  252,  it  includes 
additional  instruction  on  airframes  and 
aircraft  systems  plus  discussion  and  in¬ 
struction  on  problems  encountered  in  the 
laboratory. 

Building  Construction 
Technology 

UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL 
Lower-Division  Courses 

BC  104.  PLAN  READING.  Class  1,  cr.  1. 

Conventional  representations  as  used  in 
building  trades,  plans,  and  basic  specifica¬ 
tions:  methods  of  showing  plans,  eleva¬ 
tions,  sections,  and  dimensions;  symbols 
used  to  depict  materials;  definitions  of 
common  terms  occurring  on  building 
plans;  specifications  as  written  for  small 
buildings. 

BC  116.  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING.  Lab. 
6,  cr.  2. 

Introduction  to  architectural  drawing, 
including  use  of  instruments,  lettering, 
orthographic  projection,  isometric  views, 
and  simple  working  drawings. 

BC  156.  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION.  Class  1, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded 

by  BC  116. 

Problems  of  wood  frame  structure,  such 
as  houses,  details,  and  elementary  design. 

BC  160.  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION.  Class  1, 
Lab.  6,  cr.  3.  Must  be  preceded 
by  BC  116. 

Problems  in  frame  construction,  timber 
construction,  laminated  wood,  and  truss 
problems,  as  applied  to  large  structures. 

BC  164.  BUILDING  MATERIALS.  Class  3, 
cr.  3. 

Properties  and  use  of  materials  as  found 
in  building  construction. 


BC  172.  SYSTEMS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Class  2,  cr.  2. 

Survey  of  different  types  of  construc¬ 
tion,  including  wood,  steel,  and  reinforced 
concrete  and  curtain  walls,  considering  the 
characteristics,  advantages,  and  limitations. 

BC  204.  BUILDING  REGULATIONS.  Class  2, 
cr  2. 

Building  codes,  ordinances,  and  regula¬ 
tions,  with  emphasis  on  those  for  struc¬ 
tures  in  Indiana. 

BC  220.  CONCRETE  AND  MASONRY  CON¬ 
STRUCTION.  Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3. 
Must  be  preceded  by  BC  116. 

Preparation  of  drawings  for  light  ma¬ 
sonry  structures,  such  as  small  buildings 
and  stores;  analysis  of  design,  strength, 
and  construction  details. 

BC  236.  ARCHITECTURAL  PROJECTIONS. 

Lab.  6,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded 
by  BC  156. 

Introduction  to  projection,  intersections, 
shading  and  shadows,  and  perspective 
drawing. 

BC  240.  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS.  Class 
4,  cr.  4.  Must  be  preceded  by  PS 
164,  or  MA  112  and  PS  136. 

Stress  and  strain;  properties  of  mate¬ 
rials;  riveted,  bolted,  and  welded  joints; 
shear  and  movement;  bending  and  deflec¬ 
tion  of  structural  members. 

BC  248.  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 
Class  2,  cr.  2. 

Survey  of  the  architectural  periods, 
styles,  and  influence  of  cultures,  which  led 
to  the  development  of  architecture  from 
earliest  written  historical  times  to  the 
present  day. 

BC  252.  STRUCTURAL  DRAFTING.  Lab.  6 
cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded  by  BC 
116  and  240. 

Detailing  simple  structural  steel,  rein¬ 
forced  concrete,  and  wood  structures;  ele¬ 
mentary  design  principles. 

BC  256.  STRUCTURAL  DRAFTING.  Class  I, 
Lab.  6,  cr.  3.  Must  be  preceded 
BC  156  or  220,  236,  and  240. 

Detailing  simple  structural  steel,  rein¬ 
forced  concrete,  and  wood  structures;  ele¬ 
mentary  design  principles. 

BC  264.  FREEHAND  DRAWING.  Lab.  6, 
cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded  by  BC 

116. 

A  beginning  course  in  freehand  draw¬ 
ing,  with  emphasis  toward  architectural 
delineation,  using  pencil,  charcoal,  and 
water  color. 

BC  272.  SPECIFICATIONS  AND  CONTRACT 
DOCUMENTS.  Class  4,  cr.  4.  Must 
be  preceded  by  BC  152  and  216. 

Preparation  of  general  conditions  and 
major  phases  of  building  construction 
specifications,  agreements,  contracts,  liens, 
and  bonds. 
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BC  276.  SPECIFICATIONS  AND  CONTRACT 
DOCUMENTS.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Must 
be  preceded  by  BC  156  and  220,  GN  220. 

Preparation  of  general  conditions  and 
major  phases  of  building  construction 
specifications,  study  agreements,  contracts, 
liens,  and  bonds. 

BC  280.  QUANTITY  SURVEY.  Class  2,  Lab. 

3,  cr.  3.  Must  be  preceded  by 
BC  152,  164,  and  216. 

Approximate  and  detailed  methods  of 
estimating  materials  and  labor  required 
to  erect  a  building. 

BC  284.  HEATING,  VENTILATING,  AIR 
CONDITIONING,  AND  ILLUMINA¬ 
TION.  Class  1,  cr.  1. 

Survey  course  of  the  different  types  of 
systems  and  their  applications. 

BC  288.  ELEMENTARY  SURVEYING.  Class 

1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2.  Must  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  PS  164  or  MA  112. 

Plane  surveying  using  100-ft  steel  tape, 
level,  and  transit. 

BC  292.  ESTIMATING.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Must 
be  preceded  by  BC  156,  164,  and 

220. 

Approximate  and  detailed  methods  of 
estimating  materials  and  labor  required 
to  erect  a  building. 

UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL 
Upper-Division  Courses 

BC  320.  BUILDING  FINANCE.  Class  2,  cr. 

2. 

Legal  and  financial  regulations  and  re¬ 
strictions  affecting  financial  aspects  of 
building  construction. 

BC  332.  ADVANCED  SURVEYING.  Class  1, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded 
by  BC  288. 

Preliminary  and  final  location  surveys, 
including  curves,  profiles,  slope,  stakes, 
and  yardage  estimates. 

BC  336.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DESIGN. 

Class  4,  cr.  4.  Must  be  preceded 
by  BC  240  or  by  permission. 

Basic  concrete  design  as  applied  to 
beams  and  girders,  one-  and  two-way 
slabs,  columns,  and  footings. 

BC  340.  CONSTRUCTION  METHODS.  Class 

4,  cr.  4.  Must  be  preceded  by 
BC  156  and  220. 

Methods  used  in  erecting  buildings. 

BC  344.  WIRING  STANDARDS  AND  UN¬ 
DERWRITERS’  CODE.  Class  3,  cr. 
3. 

An  investigation  of  the  legal  and  tech¬ 
nical  requirements  and  practices  in  wiring 
machinery,  equipment,  and  buildings;  in¬ 
surance  codes;  building  codes;  underwrit¬ 
ers’  specifications. 


BC  348.  PIPING  LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN. 

Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4. 

Design  of  industrial  process  piping  and 
controls. 

BC  356.  HEATING,  VENTILATING,  AND  AIR 
CONDITIONING.  Class  4,  cr.  4. 
Must  be  preceded  by  PS  176. 

Types  of  heating  systems,  heat  trans¬ 
mission  and  insulation,  heat  exchangers, 
fans  and  ducts,  air-vapor  mixtures,  air 
conditioning. 

BC  360.  REFRIGERATION.  Class  4,  cr.  4. 
Must  be  preceded  by  PS  176. 
Basic  principles  of  refrigeration  and 
their  application  to  the  installation,  oper¬ 
ation,  and  maintenance  of  refrigeration 
equipment. 

BC  364.  ACOUSTICS  OF  BUILDINGS.  Class 
4,  cr.  4.  Must  be  preceded  by 

PS  176. 

Principles  of  acoustics  as  applied  to 
buildings. 

BC  372.  SURVEY  OF  CITY  PLANNING. 

Class  4,  cr.  4.  Must  be  preceded 
by  BC  288. 

Community  planning;  problems,  such 
as  street  planning,  zoning,  subdivision  lay¬ 
out. 

BC  396.  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  TECH¬ 
NOLOGY.  Class  2-4  and/or  Lab. 
3-9,  cr.  2  to  5. 

Fee  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  .$15 
per  class  hour  and  $4  per  laboratory  hour. 
Hours  as  arranged  with  staff.  Primarily 
for  students  who  have  completed  require¬ 
ments  for  the  Diploma  in  Applied  Tech¬ 
nology. 

Chemical  and 
Metallurgical  Technology 

SPECIAL  SERVICE  COURSES 

CM  8.  STEEL  PRODUCTION  PROCESSES  I. 

Class  3,  $45. 

Survey  of  essential  processes  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  steel. 

CM  16.  STEEL  PRODUCTION  PROCESSES  II. 

Class  2,  $30.  Must  be  preceded 
by  CM  8. 

Continuation  of  CM  8. 

CM  24.  CHEMISTRY  OF  STEELMAKING  II. 

Class  2,  Lab.  2,  $53.  Must  be 
preceded  by  PS  4. 

Continuation  of  PS  4. 

CM  56.  FERROUS  METALLURGY  I.  Class  2, 
$30.  Must  be  preceded  by  PS  4 
and  CM  8,  16,  and  24. 

The  basic  principles  of  ferrous  metal¬ 
lurgy  and  an  understanding  of  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  steel  production. 
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CM  64.  FERROUS  METALLURGY  II.  Class 
2,  $30.  Must  be  preceded  by 

CM  56. 

Continuation  of  CM  56. 

CM  72.  METALLURGY  OF  SHEET  AND  TIN. 

Class  2,  $30. 

Basic  production  units  and  the  chem¬ 
istry  and  metallurgy  involved.  History  of 
tin  plate  making  and  study  of  production 
problems. 

UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL 
Lower-Division  Courses 

CM  154.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY.  Class 
3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Must  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  PS  112,  or  MA  111  and  PS  120. 

Quantitative  interpretations  of  chemical 
equations  by  numerical  problems  and 
practical  application  to  industrial  proc¬ 
esses,  using  the  principles  of  introductory 
chemistry. 

CM  184.  FERROUS  METALLURGY.  Class  3, 
cr.  3.  Must  be  preceded  or  ac¬ 
companied  by  CM  154. 

Appliances  and  methods  used  in  the 
reduction,  refining,  and  shaping  of  ferrous 
alloys. 

CM  212.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY:  QUAL¬ 
ITATIVE.  Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3. 
Must  be  preceded  by  PS  120  and  164  or 
MA  112. 

Systematic  semimicro  analysis,  with  em¬ 
phasis  upon  modern  industrial  techniques. 

CM  228.  PHYSICAL  METALLURGY.  Class 
3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Must  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  CM  184  or  PS  176. 

Basic  principles:  solid  solutions,  inter- 
metallic  compounds,  equilibrium  dia¬ 
grams,  plastic  deformation,  recrystalliza¬ 
tion  and  grain  growth,  heat  treatment, 
and  phase  changes  in  the  solid  state. 

CM  240.  HEAT  TRANSFER.  Class  2,  Lab. 

3,  cr.  3.  Must  be  preceded  by 
PS  164,  or  MA  112  and  PS  176. 

Fundamentals  of  heat  transfer  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  furnaces,  heat  exchanges,  steam 
generators,  cooling  towers,  evaporators, 
and  distilling  equipment. 

CM  252.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY:  QUAN¬ 
TITATIVE.  Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3. 
Must  be  preceded  by  CM  212. 

An  introduction  to  gravimetric,  titri- 
metric,  and  potentiometric  methods  ap¬ 
plicable  to  modern  industrial  practices. 

CM  280.  NONFERROUS  METALLURGY. 

Class  2,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  CM  152. 

Fundamentals  of  production  metallurgy, 
with  specific  consideration  of  the  methods 
employed  in  the  reduction  and  refining  of 
selected  nonferrous  metals. 


CM  284.  METALLOGRAPHY.  Class  1,  Lab. 

6,  cr.  3.  Must  be  preceded  by 

CM  228. 

Preparation  and  microscopic  examina¬ 
tions  of  metals. 

UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL 
Upper-Division  Courses 

CM  320.  ADVANCED  NONFERROUS  METAL¬ 
LURGY.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Must  be 
preceded  by  CM  284. 

Continuation  of  CM  280. 

CM  324.  ADVANCED  FERROUS  METAL¬ 
LURGY.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Must  be 
preceded  by  CM  280  and  284. 

Continuation  of  CM  184,  with  emphasis 
on  physical  and  chemical  considerations. 
CM  328.  ADVANCED  PHYSICAL  METAL¬ 
LURGY.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Must  be 
preceded  by  CM  284. 

Continuation  of  CM  228. 

CM  344.  INSPECTION  AND  TESTING  OF 
METALS.  Class  1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2. 
Must  be  preceded  by  CM  284. 

Common  methods  employed  in  the  in¬ 
spection  of  metals. 

CM  384.  ADVANCED  METALLOGRAPHY. 

Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3.  Must  be 
preceded  by  CM  284. 

Heat  treatment  and  its  effect  upon  the 
microstructure  and  properties  of  steel. 

CM  396.  CHEMICAL  AND  METALLURGICAL 
TECHNOLOGY.  Class  2-4  and/or 
Lab.  3-9,  cr.  2  to  5.  Fee  will  be  charged 
at  the  rate  of  $15  per  class  hour  and  $4 
per  laboratory  hour.  Hours  as  arranged 
with  staff. 

Primarily  for  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  requirements  for  the  Diploma 
in  Applied  Technology.  Special  studies  in 
chemical  and  metallurgical  technology. 

Civil  Technology 

UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL 
Lower-Division  Courses 

CT  104.  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS.  Class 
2,  cr.  2. 

A  study  of  the  various  materials  used 
in  steel  and  concrete  structures  and  high¬ 
way  construction. 

CT  152.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SURVEYING. 

Class  1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2.  Must  be 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  PS  164  or 
MA  112. 

Measurement  of  distances,  elevations, 
directions,  and  angles,  using  tape,  level, 
compass,  and  transit.  Computation  of 
areas  and  traverses,  city  surveys,  lines  and 
grades,  and  plotting  of  field  notes. 
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CT  172.  HIGHWAY  STRUCTURAL  DRAFT¬ 
ING.  Class  1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2.  Must 
be  preceded  by  DM  108. 

The  preparation  of  detail  drawings  for 
steel  and  concrete  structures,  including 
layout  principles. 

CT  204.  LAND  SURVEYING.  Class  1,  Lab. 

3,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded  by 

CT  152. 

Theory  and  practice  of  land  surveying, 
subdivision,  filing  and  recording  deeds, 
United  States  government  survey  of  pub¬ 
lic  lands,  laws  of  land  surveying,  descrip¬ 
tions,  area  computations,  county  planning, 
zoning  highways,  and  the  Indiana  land  lot 
system  of  land  subdivision. 

CT  208.  ROUTE  SURVEYING.  Class  1,  Lab. 

3,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded  by 

CT  152. 

Preliminary  and  construction  surveys 
for  highways  and  railroads,  including 
simple,  compound,  reverse,  and  easement 
curves,  superelevation  of  curves,  profiles, 
grade  lines,  slope  stakes,  yardage  estimates, 
and  mass  and  haul  diagrams. 

CT  216.  GRAPHIC  STATICS.  Lab.  3,  cr.  1. 

Must  be  preceded  by  PS  136  and 
164  or  MA  112.  Should  be  scheduled  con¬ 
currently  with  DM  212. 

The  use  of  graphical  methods  in  calcu¬ 
lating  reactions  and  stresses,  and  their  ap¬ 
plication  in  different  types  of  structural 
problems. 

CT  232.  COSTS  AND  ESTIMATES.  Class  2, 
cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded  or  ac¬ 
companied  by  CT  264  and  BC  276. 

Approximate  and  detailed  methods  of 
estimating  materials  and  labor  from  actual 
working  drawings  and  specifications. 

CT  252^  HYDRAULICS.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Must 
be  preceded  by  DM  212. 
Fundamental  principles  of  fluid  me¬ 
chanics,  including  flow  through  pipes  and 
channels  and  over  weirs. 

CT  256.  INSPECTING  AND  TESTING  PRO¬ 
CEDURES.  Class  1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2. 
Must  be  preceded  by  PS  120  and  136,  DM 
212,  and/or  accompanied  by  CT  264. 

Basic  theory  involved  in  sampling  var¬ 
ious  materials  used  in  highway  construc¬ 
tion,  including  screening  aggregates,  ce¬ 
ment  yield  test,  air  content,  soil  compac¬ 
tion,  and  bituminous  control  test. 

CT  260.  HIGHWAYS.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Must 
be  preceded  by  CT  104  and  208. 
Highway  planning,  administration,  fi¬ 
nance,  location,  design,  construction,  sub¬ 
grade  stability,  maintenance,  and  opera¬ 
tion. 

CT  264.  STEEL  AND  CONCRETE  CON¬ 
STRUCTION.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr. 
3.  Must  be  preceded  by  CT  216  and/or 
concurrent  with  CT  260. 


A  study  of  beams,  girders,  and  columns 
in  steel  and  concrete  structures,  including 
steel  frameworks,  bridge  trusses,  simple 
reinforced  concrete  structures;  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  direct  and  bending  stress  in 
beams,  slabs,  girders,  and  columns. 

CT  272.  PH0T0GRAMMETRY.  Lab.  3,  cr. 

1.  Must  be  preceded  by  CT  204 

and  208. 

The  use  of  maps  and  charts  from  aerial 
photographs  by  use  of  stereoscopic  and 
ground  survey  methods  as  well  as  specifi¬ 
cations  and  requirements  for  aerial  sur¬ 
veys. 

CT  276.  BITUMINOUS  MATERIALS.  Class 
1,  cr.  1.  Must  be  preceded  by 
PS  120,  CT  104,  and/or  accompanied  by 
CT  260. 

Bituminous  materials  used  in  highway 
construction  and  maintenance,  types,  spec¬ 
ifications,  and  methods  of  use. 

Drafting  and  Mechanical 
Technology 

SPECIAL  SERVICE  COURSES 

DM  8.  FERROUS  MATERIALS  AND  PROC¬ 
ESSES.  Class  2,  $30. 

Applications  and  characteristics,  both 
physical  and  chemical,  of  the  more  com¬ 
mon  ferrous  materials;  the  mechanical 
processes  by  which  they  may  be  shaped  or 
formed. 

DM24.  MECHANICAL  MAINTENANCE  PRIN¬ 
CIPLES.  Class  4,  $60. 

Principles  and  practices  of  modern  me¬ 
chanical  maintenance. 

DM25.  MECHANICAL  MAINTENANCE  PRIN¬ 
CIPLES— PART  I.  Class  2,  $30. 
First  half  of  DM  24. 

DM26.  MECHANICAL  MAINTENANCE  PRIN¬ 
CIPLES— PART  II.  Class  2,  $30. 
Second  half  of  DM  24. 

DM  28.  ADVANCED  MECHANICAL  MAINTE¬ 
NANCE  PRINCIPLES.  Class  4,  $60. 
Continuation  of  DM  24. 

DM29.  MECHANICAL  MAINTENANCE  PRIN¬ 
CIPLES— PART  III.  Class  2,  $30. 
First  half  of  DM  28. 

DM  30.  MECHANICAL  MAINTENANCE  PRIN¬ 
CIPLES— PART  IV.  Class  2,  $30. 
Second  half  of  DM  28. 

DM  52.  TECHNICAL  DRAWING  AND  FREE¬ 
HAND  DRAFTING.  Lab.  4,  $46. 
Must  be  preceded  by  PS  12. 

Introduction  to  technical  drawing  and 
freehand  drafting,  including  use  of  instru¬ 
ments,  lettering,  orthographic  projection, 
and  blueprint  reading.  Preparation  of 
working  details  and  assembly  drawings 
from  simple  layouts,  with  emphasis  upon 
industrial  practice. 
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DM  60.  MECHANICS:  STATICS.  Class  3, 
$45.  Must  be  preceded  by  PS  12. 

PS  40. 

DM  63.  MECHANICS.  Class  2,  $30. 

Problem-solving  course  in  statics, 
strength  of  materials,  pneumonia,  and  hy¬ 
draulics. 

DM  64.  MECHANICS:  STATICS,  DYNAMICS, 
AND  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 

Class  6,  $90.  Must  be  preceded  by  PS  13, 
14,  and  40. 

Analytical  studies  of  forces  and  motions 
acting  on  rigid  bodies  at  rest  and  in 
motion-embracing  vectors,  force  and  mo¬ 
ment  laws  of  equilibrium  for  various  force 
systems,  friction,  centroids,  center  of  grav¬ 
ity,  moments  of  inertia,  work  energy, 
power,  impulse  and  momentum,  stress, 
strain,  tension,  compression,  shear,  riveted 
and  welded  joints,  beams,  shafts,  and 
columns. 

DM  68.  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS.  Class 
2,  $30.  Must  bo  preceded  by 

DM  60. 

A  study  of  the  elastic  behavior  of  engi¬ 
neering  materials,  stress,  strain,  tension, 
compression,  shear,  riveted  and  welded 
joints,  beams,  shafts,  and  columns. 

DM  72.  TECHNICAL  AND  FREEHAND 
DRAFTING— PART  I.  Lab.  2,  $23. 
Must  be  preceded  by  PS  12. 

Introduction  to  technical  drawing,  in¬ 
cluding  use  of  instruments,  lettering,  or¬ 
thographic  projection,  and  blueprint  read¬ 
ing.  Preparation  of  working  details  and 
assembly  drawings  from  simple  layouts, 
with  emphasis  upon  industrial  practices. 
DM  73.  TECHNICAL  AND  FREEHAND 
DRAFTING— PART  II.  Lab.  2,  $23. 
Continuation  of  DM  72. 

DM  74.  MECHANICAL  DRAWING  AND 
FREEHAND  SKETCHING.  Lab.  2, 

$23. 

Introduction  to  technical  drafting,  in¬ 
cluding  use  of  instruments,  lettering,  and 
orthographic  projection. 

Emphasis  on  freehand  sketching. 

DM75.  MECHAN  ICAL  AN  ALYSIS  AN  D 
BLUEPRINT  READING.  Class  1,  $15. 
Analysis  of  machines  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  serviceability,  systems  of  lubrica¬ 
tion,  strength,  and  motion. 

DM  76.  ADVANCED  DRAWING  AND  MECH¬ 
ANISMS.  Lab.  4,  $46.  Must  be 
preceded  by  DM  52. 

Advanced  drafting  practices,  including 
developments,  blueprint  reading,  and 
kinematic  drawings,  with  graphical  solu¬ 
tions  to  problems. 

DM  78.  MECHANISMS.  Class  1,  $15. 

Motion  of  machine  members;  special 
consideration  given  to  mechanism  used 
in  steel  mills. 


DM  80.  MECHANICAL  ANALYSIS.  Class  3, 
$45. 

A  discussion  of  the  more  important  ele¬ 
ments  used  in  machines,  such  as  bearings, 
gears,  cams,  clutches,  and  brakes;  prin¬ 
ciples  of  lubrication;  fundamental  indus¬ 
trial  application  of  hydraulics  and  pneu¬ 
matics;  analysis  of  machines  from  the 
standpoint  of  serviceability,  systems  of 
lubrication,  strength,  and  motion. 

DM  88.  FUELS  AND  COMBUSTION.  Class  2, 
$30. 

Study  of  types  and  kinds  of  fuels  and 
their  behavior  under  varied  conditions. 

UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL 
Lower-Division  Courses 

DM  108.  TECHNICAL  DRAWING.  Lab.  6, 
cr.  2. 

Introduction  to  technical  drawing,  in¬ 
cluding  use  of  instruments,  lettering,  and 
orthographic  projection.  Preparation  of 
working  detail  and  assembly  drawings, 
with  emphasis  upon  industrial  practices. 
Primarily  intended  to  develop  the  basic 
skills  and  fundamentals  of  industrial 
drafting. 

A  basic  course  intended  to  develop  spe¬ 
cial  perceptive  abilities. 

DM  156.  GRAPHICAL  COMPUTATIONS. 

Lab.  6,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded 
by  DM  108  and  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  PS  164  or  MA  112. 

Descriptive  and  analytic  geometry  prin¬ 
ciples  applied  to  the  solution  of  engineer¬ 
ing  problems;  intersections  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  planes  and  solids;  layout  of  ob¬ 
jects  in  space;  and  determination  of  clear¬ 
ances  between  objects  in  space. 

DM180.  MATERIALS  AND  PROCESSES. 
Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Application  and  characteristics,  both 
physical  and  chemical,  of  the  materials 
most  commonly  used  in  industry;  the  me¬ 
chanical  processes  by  which  materials  may 
be  shaped  or  formed. 

DM  200.  ADVANCED  MATERIALS  AND 
PROCESSES.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Must 
be  preceded  by  DM  180. 

A  continuation  of  DM  180  with  more 
emphasis  placed  on  the  newer  materials 
and  processes,  specific  machines  needed  to 
perform  various  operations,  relative  costs. 
Setting  up  production  and  process  routing 
for  various  parts  to  be  manufactured. 

DM  204.  MACHINE  AND  TOOL  DRAWING. 

Lab.  6,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  DM  156  and  180. 

Preparation  of  complete  working  draw¬ 
ings  from  layouts  for  interchangeable 
manufacturer;  computation  of  fits,  limit 
dimensions,  and  tolerances;  tool  drawing 
principles  and  methods. 
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DM  212.  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS.  Class 
4,  cr.  4.  Must  be  preceded  by 
PS  136  and  164  or  MA  112. 

Forces  acting  on  rigid  bodies  at  rest  and 
in  motion-embracing  vectors,  force  and 
moment  laws  of  equilibrium  for  various 
force  systems,  centroids,  center  of  gravity 
and  moments  of  inertia,  stress  and  strain, 
riveted  and  welded  joints,  torsion,  shear, 
bending  and  deflection  of  beams,  com¬ 
bined  stresses  and  columns. 

DM  216.  MACHINE  ELEMENTS.  Class  3, 
cr.  3.  Must  be  preceded  by  DM 
200,  and  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
DM  252. 

A  survey  course  of  the  more  important 
elements  used  in  machines,  and  their  gen¬ 
eral  characteristics  as  pertains  to  opera¬ 
tional  behavior,  efficiency,  and  economy. 
Fundamental  principles  of  tool  and  die 
design.  Typical  mechanisms  used  in  ma¬ 
chines,  and  their  kinematic  analysis. 

DM  220.  ELEMENTARY  MACHINE  DESIGN. 

Lab.  6,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  DM  200  or  216. 

This  course  is  set  up  to  include  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  strength  calculations,  and  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  preparation  of  working 
drawings  of  machine  elements.  The  stu¬ 
dent  works  from  layouts  with  a  minimum 
of  information  so  that  self-reliance  in 
detailing  may  be  developed.  The  course 
will  include  and  emphasize  the  following: 
drafting  simplification,  functional  dimen¬ 
sioning,  working  drawings,  assembly  draw¬ 
ings,  correct  detailing  of  machine  ele¬ 
ments,  such  as  gears,  cams,  etc.,  working 
with  manufacturers  catalogs,  realistic  fits 
and  tolerances,  and  kinematic  layout. 

DM  224.  MECHANICS:  STATICS  AND  DY¬ 
NAMICS.  Class  4,  cr.  4.  Must  be 
preceded  by  PS  136  and  preceded  or  ac¬ 
companied  by  PS  164  or  MA  112. 

Analytical  and  graphical  studies  of  forces 
and  motions  acting  on  rigid  bodies  at  rest 
and  in  motion-embracing  vectors,  force 
and  moment  laws  of  equilibrium  for  var¬ 
ious  force  systems,  friction,  centroids, 
center  of  gravity,  moments  of  inertia. 
Kinematics  and  kinetics  of  rectilinear, 
curvilinear,  and  rotational  motion.  Work, 
energy,  power,  impulse,  and  momentum. 

DM  228.  MACHINE  DESIGN  I.  Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Must  be  preceded 
by  DM  204,  PS  176,  and  preceded  or  ac¬ 
companied  by  DM  212. 

Fundamental  principles  of  the  design 
and  construction  of  general  purpose  and 
related  production  machines.  Hydraulic, 
pneumatic,  and  electrical  machine  control 
circuits  and  equipment.  Mechanical  de¬ 
sign  and  mechanisms  as  utilized  for  gen¬ 


eral  purpose  and  special  machine  con¬ 
struction. 

DM  236.  JIGS,  FIXTURES,  AND  GAGES. 

Class  2,  Lab.  6,  cr.  4.  Must  be 
preceded  by  DM  204. 

Fundamental  principles  of  the  design 
and  construction  of  drill  and  combination 
jigs,  milling,  reaming,  and  tapping  fix¬ 
tures.  Gage  characteristics,  selection,  and 
design  for  interchangeable  manufacture. 

DM  252.  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS.  Class 
4,  cr.  4.  Must  be  preceded  by 

DM  224. 

Stress  and  strain,  riveted  and  welded 
joints,  torsion,  shear,  bending  and  deflec¬ 
tion  of  beams,  combined  stresses  and 
columns. 

DM  256.  MACHINEABILITY.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Must  be  preceded  by  DM  180. 
Physical  properties  of  metals,  plastics, 
and  other  materials  as  related  to  special 
techniques  and  methods  used  to  cut  or 
machine  these  materials. 

DM  264.  MACHINE  DESIGN  II.  Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Must  be  preceded 
by  DM  228. 

A  continuation  of  DM  228. 

Application  of  principles  in  design  and 
construction  of  machines.  Problems  in 
the  design  of  machines  in  conformance 
with  the  latest  developments  in  industry. 

DM  288.  DIE  DESIGN.  Class  2,  Lab.  6, 
cr.  4.  Must  be  preceded  or  ac¬ 
companied  by  DM  204. 

Fundamental  principles  of  the  design 
and  construction  of  piercing,  blanking, 
forming,  drawing,  progressive  and  com¬ 
pound  dies. 

DM  292.  APPLIED  MACHINE  DESIGN.  Lab. 

6,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded  by 
DM  200,  216,  220,  and  252. 

Applications  and  utilization  of  the 
courses  previously  taken  to  complete  basic 
and  selective  design  problems.  These  prob¬ 
lems  will  involve  tool  design,  general  ma¬ 
chine  design,  piping  design,  and  pneu¬ 
matic  and  hydraulic  systems.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  designing  for  strength 
serviceability,  economy,  and  reliability. 
The  student  will  be  required  to  start 
some  problems  from  the  sketching  state 
and  follow  through  to  completion  with 
such  phases  as  layout,  calculations,  details, 
assembly,  and  bills  of  material. 

DM  294.  MECHANICAL  ANALYSIS.  Class 
4,  cr.  4.  Must  be  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  DM  292. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  will  be 
devoted  to  force  analysis  and  strength 
calculations  on  various  representative  ma¬ 
chine  members.  The  second  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  general  analysis 
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of  typical  machines  from  the  standpoint 
of  force,  motion,  efficiency  serviceability, 
function,  economy,  lubrication,  etc.  Ac¬ 
tual  designs  will  be  reviewed  and  dis¬ 
cussed. 

DM  296.  MACHINE  TOOL  LABORATORY. 

Lab.  3,  cr.  1.  Must  be  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  DM  180. 

Two  weeks’  course  consisting  of  48  lab¬ 
oratory  hours  of  instruction  offered  at  the 
Lafayette  campus  on  a  full-time  basis  or 
on  the  eight  Saturdays  during  the  regular 
summer  session. 

To  acquaint  students  with  the  uses  and 
limitations  of  general  purpose  and  pro¬ 
duction  machines  as  well  as  with  inte¬ 
grating  processes  of  foundry  welding,  heat 
treating,  and  inspection  into  production 
planning. 

UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL 
Upper-Division  Courses 

DM  304.  FREEHAND  TECHNICAL  SKETCH¬ 
ING.  Lab.  3,  cr.  1.  Must  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  DM  108. 

A  first  course  in  surface  rendering  and 
the  representation  of  objects  by  means  of 
isometric,  oblique,  and  perspective  draw¬ 
ing. 

DM  320.  GAGE  DESIGN.  Class  1,  Lab.  6, 
cr.  3.  Must  be  preceded  by  DM 

204. 

Design  of  gages  for  interchangeable 
manufacture. 

DM  332.  HYDRAULIC  PRESSURE  CIRCUITS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Must  be  preceded 
by  DM  108  and  PS  112  or  MA  111  and 
PS  168. 

Application  of  hydraulic  power  to  ma¬ 
chine  tools  and  other  equipment. 

DM  340.  FLOW  METERS.  Class  2,  Lab.  3, 
cr.  3.  Must  be  preceded  by  IT 

304. 

Principles  of  flow  measurement,  dis¬ 
placement  and  area-type  meters,  disman¬ 
tling,  and  maintenance  of  principal  types 
of  meters. 

DM  396.  DRAFTING  AND  MECHANICAL 
TECHNOLOGY.  Class  2-4  and/or 
Lab.  3-9,  cr.  2  to  5.  Fee  will  be  charged 
at  the  rate  of  $15  per  class  hour  and  $4 
per  laboratory  hour.  Hours  as  arranged 
with  staff. 

Primarily  for  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  requirements  for  the  Diploma 
in  Applied  Technology.  Special  studies  in 
drafting  and  mechanical  technology. 

Electrical  Technology 

SPECIAL  SERVICE  COURSES 

ET  8.  ELECTRICAL  LABORATORY.  Lab. 
2,  $23. 


Electrical  equipment  operation  and 
maintenance  practices. 

ET  24.  ELECTRICAL  MAINTENANCE  PRIN¬ 
CIPLES.  Class  4,  $60. 

Principles  and  practices  of  modern  elec¬ 
trical  maintenance. 

ET  25.  ELECTRICAL  MAINTENANCE  PRIN¬ 
CIPLES— PART  I.  Class  2,  $30. 

First  half  of  ET  24. 

ET  26.  ELECTRICAL  MAINTENANCE  PRIN¬ 
CIPLES— PART  II.  Class  2,  $30. 
Second  half  of  ET  24. 

ET  28.  ADVANCED  ELECTRICAL  MAINTE¬ 
NANCE  PRINCIPLES.  Class  4,  $60. 
Continuation  of  ET  24. 

ET  29.  ELECTRICAL  MAINTENANCE  PRIN¬ 
CIPLES— PART  III.  Class  2,  $30. 
First  half  of  ET  28. 

ET  30.  ELECTRICAL  MAINTENANCE  PRIN¬ 
CIPLES— PART  IV.  Class  2,  $30. 
Second  half  of  ET  28. 

ET  36.  ELECTRICAL  BLUEPRINTS  AND  DI¬ 
AGRAMS.  Class  2,  $30. 

A  study  of  blueprints  and  diagrams  re¬ 
lated  to  electrical  systems  and  controls 
normally  used  in  steel  mills. 

ET  40.  DC  CIRCUITS  AND  MACHINES.  Class 
3,  Lab.  2,  $68.  Must  be  preceded 
by  PS  36  and  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
PS  28. 

DC  machines  and  apparatus  from  the 
viewpoint  of  construction  details,  indus¬ 
trial  application,  and  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

ET  48.  ELECTRICAL  MAINTENANCE— PART 

I.  Class  3,  $45. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  maintenance  of  electrical 
machines  and  controls  centered  about  a 
series  of  giaded  blueprints  in  such  man¬ 
ner  that  the  student  becomes  familiar 
with  blueprint  reading  as  he  studies  basic 
theory  and  practice. 

ET  49.  ELECTRICAL  MAINTENANCE— PART 

II.  Class  3,  $45. 

Continuation  of  ET  48. 

ET  50.  ELECTRICAL  MAINTENANCE— PART 

III.  Class  3,  $45. 

Continuation  of  ET  49. 

ET  52.  AC  CIRCUITS.  Class  3,  Lab.  2,  $68. 
Must  be  preceded  by  ET  40. 
Nature  of  alternating  current,  methods 
of  generation,  single-phase  currents,  poly¬ 
phase  currents;  practical  concepts  of 
power,  power-factor,  reactive  factor,  react¬ 
ance  and  impedance;  simple  AC  circuit 
calculations. 

ET  56.  BASIC  ELECTRONICS  AND  ELEC¬ 
TRICAL  CIRCUITS.  Class  2,  $30. 
Practical  fundamentals  of  electrical  cir¬ 
cuits  and  electronics. 
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ET  60.  AC  MACHINES.  Class  3,  Lab.  2,  $68. 
Must  be  preceded  by  ET  52. 
Constructon  details  and  practical  per¬ 
formance  of  transformers,  induction 
motors,  alternators,  synchronous  motors, 
rectifiers,  and  other  common  alternating 
current  apparatus. 

ET  68.  MOTOR  CONTROL.  Class  3,  $45. 

Application  of  controllers  for  electric 
motors  used  in  the  steel  industry. 

ET  76.  SURVEY  OF  ELECTRONICS.  Class  3, 
$45.  Must  be  preceded  by  ET  52. 
A  survey  of  electronics  as  it  applies  to 
controls  used  in  industry. 

ET  78.  ELECTRICAL  MAINTENANCE  AND 
BLUEPRINTS.  Class  3,  Lab.  2,  $68. 
Discussions  on  scheduled  inspection 
programs,  trouble  shooting,  and  preven¬ 
tive  maintenance  equipment  used  in  the 
steel  mill. 

ET  92.  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRONICS.  Class 
_  2,  $30. 

Principles  of  operation  and  industrial 
applications  of  the  common  types  of  vac¬ 
uum  and  gas  tubes,  photo-electric  cells, 
and  cathode  ray  tubes. 

UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL 

Lower-Division  Courses 

ET  104.  ELECTRONICS  I— CIRCUITS.  Class 
3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Must  be  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  PS  176. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  operation 
and  industrial  applications  of  the  more 
common  types  of  vacuum  and  gas  tubes, 
photo-electric  cells,  and  cathode  ray  tubes. 
The  simple  basic  circuits  using  these  tubes 
are  studied  and  their  applications  em¬ 
phasized. 

ET  156.  ELECTRONICS  II  — SEMI-CONDUC¬ 
TORS;  TRANSISTORS.  Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Must  be  preceded  by  ET 
104. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  application 
of  transistors  and  other  semi-conductors, 
with  emphasis  placed  upon  practical  uses 
of  these  devices  in  industrial  and  commu¬ 
nication  circuits,  including  study  of  crys¬ 
tal  diodes  as  detectors,  diode  power  appli¬ 
cations,  and  applications  of  transistors. 

ET  176.  ELECTRICAL  CIRCUITS.  Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Must  be  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  PS  164  or  MA  112, 
and  ET  104. 

Nature  of  direct  and  alternating  current 
electricity  and  practical  applications  of 
theory  to  concepts  involving:  resistance, 
simple  circuits,  power,  power  factors,  react¬ 
ance,  impedance,  simple  DC  and  AC  cir¬ 
cuit  calculations,  and  complex  notation. 


ET  208.  AC  AND  DC  MACHINES  AND  CON¬ 
TROLS.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Must  be 
preceded  by  ET  156  and  176. 

The  elementary  study  of  AC  and  DC 
machines  and  their  controls.  This  includes 
accelerating  relays,  protective  relays,  cir¬ 
cuit  breakers,  controllers,  and  contractors. 

ET  212.  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.  Class  4, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  5.  Must  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  ET  176. 

Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  oper¬ 
ational  theory  and  application  of  both 
AC  and  DC  machines  in  industry.  Trans¬ 
formers  and  their  roles  in  industry  are 
studied,  and  industrial  electrical  systems 
are  analyzed. 

ET  224.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  TELEVISION. 

class  2,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  ET  236. 

Principles  of  television  transmission  and 
receiver  systems,  frequency  modulation, 
and  standards  set  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

ET  228.  POWER  DISTRIBUTION.  Class  2, 
cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded  or  ac¬ 
companied  by  ET  212. 

A  study  of  the  equipment  used  in  trans¬ 
mission  and  distribution  of  electrical  en¬ 
ergy  from  generating  station  to  consumer, 
including  overhead  and  underground  cir¬ 
cuits,  high  and  low  voltage  circuits,  over¬ 
load  and  short  circuits,  and  indoor  and 
outdoor  lighting. 

ET  236.  ELECTRONICS  III  — RADIO  CIR¬ 
CUITS.  Class  4,  Lab.  3,  cr.  5. 
Must  be  preceded  by  ET  156. 

Structural  details  and  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  operation  of  rectifiers,  amplifiers 
of  various  types,  modulation,  demodula¬ 
tion,  receivers  and  their  characteristics. 

ET  252.  ELECTRIC  POWER  BLUEPRINTS 
AND  DIAGRAMS.  Class  1,  Lab.  3, 
cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded  by  DM  108,  and 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  ET  268. 

A  practical  study  of  symbols  and  stand¬ 
ards  used  on  electrical  blueprints  and 
writing  diagrams  primarily  for  control  cir¬ 
cuits. 

ET  256.  ELECTRONICS  IV  — TRANSMIT¬ 
TERS.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Must 
be  preceded  by  ET  236. 

The  study  of  transmitters,  special  cir¬ 
cuits  for  wave  shaping,  filters,  UHF,  and 
transmission  lines  as  used  in  UHF. 

ET  257.  ELECTRONICS  IV  — TRANSMIT¬ 
TER.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Must  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  ET  236. 

The  study  of  transmitters,  special  cir¬ 
cuits  for  wave  shaping,  filters,  UHF,  and 
transmission  lines  as  used  in  UHF. 
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ET  264.  ELECTRICAL  MEASUREMENTS. 

Class  3,  Lab.  3.  cr.  4.  Must  be 
preceded  by  ET  176. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  operation 
and  the  construction  of  direct  and  alter¬ 
nating  current  measuring  instruments. 
Careful  consideration  is  given  to  the 
choice  of  the  best  instruments,  their  pos¬ 
sible  errors,  the  means  of  calibration,  and 
their  correct  use  in  industrial  situations. 

ET  268.  CONTROL  OF  ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 

Class  4,  cr.  4.  Must  be  preceded  or 
accompaned  by  ET  212. 

Accelerating  relays,  protective  relays,  cir¬ 
cuit  breakers,  controllers,  and  contactors 
used  in  industry  are  studied.  Circuit  dia¬ 
grams  for  starting,  accelerating,  and  regu¬ 
lating  industrial  drives  are  thoroughly 
analyzed.  Controls  for  adjustable  voltage 
systems  are  discussed.  Dynamic  crane  and 
traction  controls  are  included  in  this 
course. 

ET  272.  AUTOMATION  AND  ELECTRONIC 
CONTROL.  Class  4,  Lab.  3,  cr.  5. 
Must  be  preceded  by  ET  212  or  236. 

A  study  of  automatic  control  devices. 
Included  are  application  of  automatic 
feedback  and  regulatng  systems.  Induc¬ 
tion  heating,  resistance  welding,  process 
timing,  motor  controls,  and  associated  cir¬ 
cuits  are  also  examined. 

ET  273.  AUTOMATION  AND  ELECTRONIC 
CONTROL.  Class  5,  cr.  5.  Must 
be  preceded  by  ET  212  or  236. 

A  study  of  automatic  control  devices. 
Included  are  application  of  automatic 
feed-back  and  regulating  systems.  Induc¬ 
tion  heating,  resistance  welding,  process 
timing,  motor  controls,  and  associated  cir¬ 
cuits  are  also  examined. 

ET  276.  ELECTRONIC  TROUBLE  SHOOT¬ 
ING.  Lab.  6,  cr.  2.  Must  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  ET  236  and  208  or  224. 

Laboratory  practice  and  the  use  of  test 
instruments  in  methods  of  locating  faults 
in  AM  and  FM  receivers,  television,  and 
industrial  circuits. 

ET  292.  TELEVISION  CIRCUITS.  Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Must  be  preceded 
by  ET  224  and  236. 

Study  of  power  supplies,  video  ampli¬ 
fiers,  detectors,  synchronization,  deflection 
generator,  FM  detection,  audio  amplifiers, 
alignment,  and  antennas. 

ET  296.  COLOR  TELEVISION.  Class  3,  Lab. 

3,  cr.  4.  Must  be  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  ET  292. 

Principles  of  color  vision,  color  com¬ 
bination,  chromaticity,  and  color  picture 
tubes.  Color  transmission  by  television. 
Detector  matrix  and  synchronization  cir¬ 
cuits. 


ET  297.  COLOR  TELEVISION.  Class  4,  cr. 

4.  Must  be  preceded  by  ET  292. 
Principles  of  color  television,  color  com¬ 
bination,  chromaticity,  and  color  picture 
tubes.  Color  transmission  by  television. 
Detector  matrix  and  synchronization  cir¬ 
cuits. 

UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL 
Upper-Division  Courses 

ET  312.  POWER  GENERATION  AND  TRANS¬ 
MISSION.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Must  be 
preceded  by  ET  212. 

Details  of  generating  station  equipment 
and  transmission  line  systems. 

ET  340.  APPLICATIONS  OF  ELECTRONICS 
TO  INDUSTRY.  Class  4,  Lab.  3, 
cr.  5.  Must  be  preceded  by  ET  104. 

Circuits  using  electron  tubes  to  control 
or  measure,  such  as  resistance  welding, 
elevator  leveling,  counting,  sorting,  high- 
frequency  heating,  photometric  measure¬ 
ments. 

ET  396.  ELECTRICAL  TECHNOLOGY.  Class 
2-4  and/or  Lab.  3-9,  cr.  2  to  5. 
Fee  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $15  per 
class  hour  and  $4  per  laboratory  hour. 
Hours  as  arranged  with  staff. 

Primarily  for  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  requirements  for  the  Diploma 
in  Applied  Technology.  Special  studies  in 
electrical  technology.  The  primary  objec¬ 
tive  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  ad¬ 
vanced  student  with  the  opportunity  to 
select  and  develop  individual  projects  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  the  staff.  The  stu¬ 
dent  makes  use  of  the  knowledge  and  the 
many  techniques  acquired  in  the  basic 
two-year  electrical  technology  curriculum. 

General  Studies 

SPECIAL  SERVICE  COURSES 

GN  4.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PRACTICAL 

SPEAKING.  Class  2,  $30. 
Organization  and  presentation  of  ma¬ 
terial,  voice  and  physical  delivery,  audi¬ 
ence  reaction. 

GN  5.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PRACTICAL 

SPEAKING— PART  I.  Class  1,  $15. 
First  half  of  GN  4. 

GN  6.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PRACTICAL 

SPEAKING— PART  II.  Class  1,  $15. 
Second  half  of  GN  4. 

GN  20.  PSYCHOLOGY.  Class  2,  $30. 

Selected  fundamentals  of  psychology 
and  their  application  to  the  solution  of 
industrial  personnel  problems. 

GN  32.  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT.  Class 
2,  $30. 

Democratic  processes  in  government 
and  the  practices  within  which  they  func¬ 
tion. 
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GN  40.  ECONOMICS  OF  INDUSTRY.  Class 
2,  $30. 

Economic  principles  as  applied  to  major 
industrial  problems. 

GN  41.  ECONOMICS  OF  IN DUSTRY— PART 

I.  Class  1,  $15. 

First  half  of  GN  40. 

GN  42.  ECONOMICS  OF  IN  DUSTRY— PART 

II.  Class  1,  $15. 

Second  half  of  GN  40. 

GN  52.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  Lab.  1-3, 
cr.  0,  $9  to  $27. 

In  centers  where  facilities  are  available, 
students  may  avail  themselves  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  intramural  activities. 

GN  64.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  Lab.  1-3, 
cr.  0,  $9  to  $27. 

In  centers  where  facilities  are  available, 
students  may  avail  themselves  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  intramural  activities. 

GN  72.  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  HUMAN  RELA¬ 
TIONS.  Class  2,  $30. 

A  study  of  selected  fundamentals  of  psy¬ 
chology  as  related  to  a  supervisor  and  his 
men. 

UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL 
Lower-Division  Courses 

GN  100.  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  ORIENTA¬ 
TION  LECTURES.  Class  1,  cr.  1. 
Required  for  all  full-time  students  and 
must  be  taken  first  semester  of  enrollment. 

The  organization  and  services  of  the 
university  related  to  the  student.  The 
relationships  of  the  engineers,  technicians, 
and  tradesmen  to  one  another  and  to  in¬ 
dustry.  The  development  and  function 
of  the  technical  institutes  and  of  the 
separate  technologies.  Gudance  in  adapt¬ 
ing  to  the  university  and  preparation  for 
industrial  jobs. 

GN  104.  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  COM¬ 
POSITION.  Class  2,  cr.  2. 

A  concentrated  view  of  basic  principles 
of  grammar  with  use  of  these  principles 
in  original  written  composition.  Written 
and  oral  work  will  be  stressed  early  in  this 
course  in  order  that  both  fields  of  com¬ 
munication  be  closely  integrated  prerequi¬ 
site  to  the  demands  of  technical  report 
writing. 

GN  116.  DEVELOPMENTAL  READING.  Lab. 

2,  cr.  1,  $30. 

To  increase  reading  efficiency  by  im¬ 
proving  comprehension  and  by  develop¬ 
ing  the  motor  skills  involved  in  reading 
speed.  Motivates  reading  interest  through 
use  of  films,  slides,  and  accelerators. 

GN  120.  PSYCHOLOGY.  Class  2,  cr.  2. 

Basic  fundamentals  of  psychology  and 
their  application  to  industrial  personnel 


problems.  This  course  particularly  serves 
as  a  basis  for  the  consideration  of  human 
behavior  problems  confronting  industrial 
supervision. 

GN  152.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  TECHNICAL 
WRITING.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Must  be 
preceded  by  GN  104,  or  ENGL  101. 

An  introduction  to  technical  writing, 
with  emphasis  on  the  techniques  of  com¬ 
position  and  their  implementation  in  let¬ 
ters,  short  reports,  abstracts,  etc. 

GN  204.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PRACTICAL 
SPEAKING.  Class  2,  cr.  2. 
Organization  and  presentation  of  ma¬ 
terial,  voice  and  physical  delvery,  audi¬ 
ence  reaction. 

GN  220.  TECHNICAL  REPORT  WRITING 

Class  2,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded 
by  GN  152. 

Extensve  application  of  the  princples  of 
good  writing  in  industrial  reporting,  with 
emphasis  on  the  techniques  of  presenting 
information  graphically  as  well  as  in  a 
clear,  concise  written  form. 

GN  224.  PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE. 
Class  2,  cr.  2. 

Principles  and  practice  in  the  use  of 
parliamentary  procedure;  order  of  busi¬ 
ness;  nominations;  election,  constitutions, 
amendments,  and  by-laws;  committees  and 
boards;  motions. 

*GN  232.  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT. 

Class  2,  cr.  2. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government  in  the  U.S.  and  other 
democratic  areas  of  the  world. 

GN  240.  LABOR  RELATIONS  PROBLEMS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Problems  of  workers  with  possible  solu¬ 
tions  as  suggested  by  organized  labor  and 
management.  Regulations  concerning 
management,  labor,  the  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  agreement,  grievance  and  arbitration 
procedures. 

GN  260.  ECONOMICS  OF  INDUSTRY.  Class 

2,  cr.  2. 

Fundamental  economics  principles 
which  affect  everyone,  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  upon  their  application  to  industry. 

GN  264.  CONFERENCE  SPEAKING.  Class  2, 
cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded  by  GN 

204. 

Training  and  practice  in  conducting 
and  participating  in  small  group  confer¬ 
ences,  shop  committees,  instructional 
groups,  problem-solving  groups. 

GN  268.  ELEMENTS  OF  LAW.  Class  3,  cr. 

3. 

An  introductory  law  course,  with  a  brief 
comparison  of  the  American  federal  sys- 

*GN  268,  Elements  of  Law,  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  GN  232. 
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lein  and  the  parliamentary  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment;  and  covering  law,  with  emphasis 
on  judicial  review,  court  jurisdiction,  and 
procedure  generally  and  basic  law  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

GN  280.  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  LABOR. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  the  historical  development  of 
the  labor  movement  in  the  United  States, 
with  special  emphasis  given  to  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  trends  related  to 
the  labor  movement. 

Industrial  Technology 

SPECIAL  SERVICE  COURSES 

IT  4.  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND 

PRODUCTION.  Class  4,  $60. 

A  detailed  survey  of  organizational  struc¬ 
tures;  operational,  financial,  marketing, 
and  accounting  activities;  dutes  of  man¬ 
agement,  planning,  control,  personnel, 
safety,  wages,  policy,  and  human  factors 
necessary  for  effective  management. 

IT  5.  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND 

PRODUCTION— PART  I.  Class  2,  $30. 
First  half  of  IT  4. 

IT  6.  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND 

PRODUCTION— PART  II.  Class  2, 

$30. 

Second  half  of  IT  4. 

IT  8.  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION.  Class 

2,  $30. 

An  introduction  to  the  types  of  indus¬ 
trial  organization  and  techniques  of  con¬ 
trol. 

IT  9.  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION— PART 
PART  I.  Class  1,  $15. 

First  half  of  IT  8. 

IT  10.  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION— PART 

II.  Class  1,  $15. 

Second  half  of  IT  8. 

IT  32.  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  INDUSTRY. 

Class  2,  $30. 

Must  be  preceded  by  GN  20,  IT4. 

A  study  of  industrial  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Relations  of  the  supervisor  and  his 
men. 

IT  33.  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  INDUSTRY 
— PART  I.  Class  1,  $15.  Must  be 
preceded  by  GN  20,  IT  4. 

IT  34.  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  INDUSTRY 
PART  II.  Class  1,  $15.  Must  be 
preceded  by  IT  33. 

Second  half  of  IT  32. 

IT  40.  PRODUCTION  COST  ANALYSIS.  Class 
2,  $30. 

A  study  of  a  typical  industry’s  cost 
analysis  procedure  and  methods. 


IT  48.  JOB  EVALUATION  AND  WAGE  IN¬ 
CENTIVES.  Class  2,  $30. 

Study  of  basic  principles  involved  in 
establishing  wage  incentive  rates  through 
job  study  and  classfication  as  well  as  the 
problems  connected  with  installation  and 
maintenance  of  wage  incentives. 

UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL 
Lower-Division  Courses 

IT  104.  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND 
PRODUCTION.  Class  4,  cr.  4. 

A  detailed  survey  of  organizational  struc¬ 
tures;  operational,  financial,  marketing, 
and  accounting  activities;  duties  of  man¬ 
agement,  planning,  control,  personnel, 
safety,  wages,  policy,  and  human  factors 
necessary  for  effective  management. 

IT  105.  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION.  Class 
2,  cr.  2. 

Survey  of  organizational  structures;  op¬ 
eration,  financial,  marketing,  and  ac¬ 
counting  activities;  and  human  factors 
necessary  for  effective  management  of  a 
small  business.  (First  half  of  IT  104). 

IT  152.  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  INDUSTRY. 

Class  2,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded 
by  GN  120  and  IT  104. 

A  study  of  industrial  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Relations  of  the  supervisor  and  his 
men. 

IT  212.  INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY.  Class  2,  cr. 
2.  Must  be  preceded  by  IT  104. 

Safety  fundamentals  as  related  to  the 
economics  of  accident  prevention,  analysis 
of  accident  causes,  mechanical  safeguards, 
fire  prevention,  plant  housekeeping,  occu¬ 
pational  diseases,  first  aid,  safety  organiza¬ 
tion,  protective  equipment,  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  safe  practices. 

IT  224.  PRODUCTION  PLANNING  AND  CON¬ 
TROL.  Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Must 
be  preceded  by  DM  180  and  IT  152. 

Preproduction  planning  of  the  most 
economical  methods,  machines,  operations, 
and  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
product.  The  planning,  scheduling,  rout¬ 
ing,  and  detailed  procedure  of  production 
control. 

IT  227.  PRODUCTION  PLANNING  AND  CON¬ 
TROL.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Must  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  DM  180  and  IT  152. 

Preproduction  planning  of  the  most 
economical  methods,  machines,  operations, 
and  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
product.  The  planning,  scheduling,  rout¬ 
ing  ,and  detailed  procedure  of  production 
control.  (Same  as  IT  224  without  labora¬ 
tory.) 
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IT  244.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PRODUCTION 
COST.  Class  1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2.  Must 
be  preceded  by  IT  104. 

Fundamental  mechanics  (rules  for  debit 
and  credit)  of  accounting,  principles  of 
account  classification,  business  forms  and 
procedures,  financial  and  operating  state¬ 
ments,  and  elements  of  cost  accounting- 
all  from  the  viewpoint  of  industrial  organ¬ 
ization. 

IT  248.  PRODUCTION  COST  ANALYSIS. 

Class  1,  Lab  3,  cr.  2.  Must  be 
preceded  by  IT  244. 

Specific  applications  of  production  cost 
theories  to  principles  developed  through 
study  of  selected  case  problems. 

IT  260.  MOTION  AND  TIME  STUDY.  Class 
2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Must  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  IT  152,  DM  180,  PS  164,  or  MA 
112. 

Techniques  of  motion  and  time  study, 
process  charts,  operation  charts,  multiple 
activity  charts,  micromotion  study,  ther- 
bligs,  and  stop-watch  time  study. 

IT  268.  PLANT  LAYOUT.  Class  2,  Lab.  3, 
cr.  3.  Must  be  preceded  by  DM 
108,  IT  224  and  260. 

Arrangement  of  stock,  machines,  layout 
of  aisles,  and  use  of  space,  and  material 
handling  for  the  highest  efficiency  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

IT  272.  JOB  EVALUATION.  Class  2,  cr.  2. 

Must  be  preceded  by  IT  152,  PS 
164,  or  MA  112. 

A  survey  of  the  basic  principles  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  job  evaluation.  An  analysis 
of  current  practices  and  techniques  used 
in  job  analysis,  job  descriptions,  and  job 
evaluation. 

IT  280.  WAGE  INCENTIVES.  Class  2,  cr.  2. 

Must  be  preceded  by  IT  260  and 
272. 

An  analysis  and  study  of  various  types 
of  wage  incentive  plans,  tneir  significance, 
adaptability,  effectiveness,  and  equitabil- 
ity.  A  systematic  appraisal  of  tne  basic 
objectives  and  cuirentiy  used  techniques 
in  the  administration  of  wage  incentive 
programs. 

IT  2S6.  INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY  CASE 
PROBLEMS.  Class  2,  cr.  2. 

Application  of  theories  developed  in  the 
several  industrial  technology  courses  to 
selected  general  case  problems— to  provide 
practice  in  the  integration  of  principles. 

UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL 

Upper-Division  Courses 

IT  304.  PRINCIPLES  OF  MEASUREMENT. 

Class  2,  cr.  2. 

Instruments  and  methods  of  measuring 


length,  areas,  volume,  temperature,  and 
time. 

IT  312.  MATERIALS  HANDLING.  Class  3, 
cr.  3.  Must  be  preceded  by  IT 

104. 

A  survey  of  materials  handling  elements, 
the  unit  load,  packaging,  bulk  handling, 
the  economics  of  materials  handling,  im¬ 
proving  existing  handling  methods,  justi¬ 
fication  for  handling  equipment,  special 
handling  techniques,  and  the  management 
of  the  materials  handling  divisions  in  the 
industrial  organization. 

IT  324.  PRODUCTION  TECHNIQUES.  Class 
3,  cr.  3.  Must  be  preceded  by  IT 

224. 

Continuation  of  operation  planning, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  equipment,  tools, 
and  techniques  used  in  mass  production. 
Adaptation  of  proposed  plans  to  conform 
to  existing  facilities. 

IT  340.  COST  CONTROL.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Standard  costs,  estimating  costs,  distri¬ 
bution  costs,  various  systems  of  cost  ac¬ 
counting. 

IT  352.  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT.  Class 
3,  cr.  3.  Must  be  preceded  by 

IT  152. 

Personnel  department,  organized  labor, 
employees  in  management,  employment 
procedures  and  policy,  training,  job  evalu¬ 
ation,  wages  and  wage  systems,  extra¬ 
industrial  activities,  safety  and  health. 

IT  356.  PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS  IN  INDUS¬ 
TRY.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Must  be 
preceded  by  IT  152. 

Analysis  of  selected  case  problems,  with 
emphasis  on  attitudes,  philosophies,  and 
responsibilities  of  supervisory  personnel 
in  relationship  to  the  worker. 

IT  360.  ADVANCED  MOTION  AND  TIME 
STUDY.  Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4. 
Must  be  preceded  by  IT  260. 

Operaton  analysis,  micromotion  study, 
simo  and  possibility  charts,  standard  data, 
and  formula  construction. 

IT  368.  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  INDUS¬ 
TRIAL  RELATIONS.  Class  4,  cr.  4. 
Wage  contracts  and  payments,  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  and  insurance,  injunc¬ 
tion,  strikes  and  boycotts,  and  statutes  af¬ 
fecting  labor. 

IT  380.  TECHNICAL  SALES.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Must  be  preceded  by  GN  260,  IT 

104. 

Fundamentals  of  technical  sales. 

IT  396.  INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY.  Class 
2-4  and/or  Lab.  3-9,  cr.  2  to  5. 
Fee  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $15 
per  class  hour  and  $4  per  laboratory  hour. 
Hours  as  arranged  with  staff.  Primarily 
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Practical  nursing  students  practice  techniques  of  patient  care. 


for  students  who  have  completed  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  Diploma  in  Applied 
Technology.  Special  studies  in  industrial 
technology. 

Practical  Nursing 

SPECIAL  SERVICE  COURSES 

PN  8.  VOCATIONAL  ETHICS  AND  PER¬ 
SONAL  HYGIENE.  Class  6,  $33. 

Designed  to  give  the  practical  nursing 
student  an  understanding  of  ethical  and 
interpersonal  relationships  with  the  pa¬ 
tient,  family,  physician,  professional  nurse, 
and  other  coworkers.  Includes  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  understanding  of  the  patient’s 
needs  by  making  the  student  nurse  aware 
of  her  own  physiological,  psychological, 
and  community  needs. 

PN  16.  FAMILY  LIVING.  Class  5,  Lab.  4, 
$69. 

Deals  with  the  basic  principles  for  suc¬ 
cessful  family  life,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  role  of  the  practical  nurse  when 
caring  for  a  patient  in  his  home.  Stresses 
food  preparation,  meal  planning  and  buy¬ 
ing,  serving  of  regular  and  special  diets, 
budgeting,  and  organization  of  home  dut¬ 
ies  in  order  to  provide  a  clean  and  whole¬ 
some  environment  for  the  sick. 

Includes  normal  child  development  and 
problems  of  the  aged,  with  emphasis  on 
the  health  needs  of  these  two  age  groups, 
and  the  necessity  for  planned  activities  to 
give  them  security  and  enrich  their  lives. 

PN  24.  NURSING  CARE.  Class  5,  Lab.  1 1, 
$58. 

Develop  skills  necessary  to  give  nursing 
care  to  the  subacute,  convalescent,  and 
chronically  ill  patient,  together  with  an 


understanding  of  the  basic  principles  in¬ 
volved.  Demonstration  and  practice  of 
nursing  skills  form  a  major  portion  of  this 
course. 

Knowledge  of  normal  pregnancy  and 
common  illnesses  is  included,  together 
with  nursing  measures  required  in  these 
specific  conditions. 

PN  44.  MEDICAL  CLINICAL  EXPERIENCE. 

8  weeks.  Class  4,  Lab.  36,  $5. 

Practical  application  of  acquired  nurs¬ 
ing  skills  in  the  care  of  the  medical 
patient  in  the  hospital.  Classroom  instruc¬ 
tion  includes  specialized  medical  tech¬ 

niques  which  have  not  been  covered  in 
the  preclinical  period. 

This  course  is  given  at  Methodist  Hos¬ 
pital— Gary,  Indiana. 

PN  56.  SURGICAL  CLINICAL  EXPERIENCE. 

8  weeks.  Class  4,  Lab.  36,  $5. 

Practical  application  of  acquired  nurs¬ 
ing  skill  in  the  care  of  the  surgical 
patient  in  the  hospital.  Classroom  instruc¬ 
tion  includes  specialized  surgical  tech¬ 

niques  which  have  not  been  covered  in 
the  preclinical  period. 

This  course  is  given  at  St.  Catherine’s 
Hospital— East  Chicago,  Indiana. 

PN  64.  MATERNITY  CLINICAL  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE.  8  weeks.  Class  4,  Lab. 

36,  $5. 

Practical  application  of  acquired  nurs¬ 
ing  skills  in  the  care  of  mothers  and  new¬ 
born  infants  in  the  hospital.  Includes  two 
week’s  experience  in  the  labor  and  de¬ 
livery  room.  Classroom  instruction  in¬ 

cludes  specialized  maternity  and  nursery 
techniques  which  were  not  covered  in  the 
preclinical  period. 

This  course  is  given  at  St.  Margaret’s 
Hospital— Hammond,  Indiana. 
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PN  72.  PEDIATRICS  AND  LONG-TERM  ILL¬ 
NESS  CLINICAL  EXPERIENCE.  8 

weeks.  Class  4,  Lab.  36,  $5. 

Practical  application  of  acquired  nurs¬ 
ing  skills  in  the  care  of  children  and  pa¬ 
tients  whose  conditions  require  long-term 
hospitalization.  Classroom  instruction  in¬ 
cludes  specialized  nursing  techniques,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  these  patients,  which  were  not 
covered  in  the  preclinical  period. 

This  course  is  given  at  St.  Mary’s  Mercy 
Hospital— Gary,  Indiana. 

Physical  Sciences 

SPECIAL  SERVICE  COURSES 

PS  4.  CHEMISTRY  OF  STEEL  I.  Class  2, 
$30.  Must  be  preceded  or  accom¬ 
panied  by  PS  13. 

General  basic  principles  of  chemistry 
necessary  to  understand  the  various  proc¬ 
esses  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

PS  6.  CHEMISTRY  OF  STEEL  I.  Class  4, 
$60.  Must  be  preceded  or  accom¬ 
panied  by  PS  13. 

General  basic  principles  of  chemistry 
necessary  to  understand  the  various  proc¬ 
esses  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

PS  8.  MATHEMATICS:  BASIC  ARITHME¬ 
TIC  AND  ALGEBRA.  Class  2,  $30. 
Brief  review  of  arithmetic  and  funda¬ 
mental  techniques  of  algebra  as  encoun¬ 
tered  in  industrial  problems. 

PS  9.  MATHEMATICS:  ALGEBRA  AND 
TRIGONOMETRY.  Class  1,  $15. 
Must  be  preceded  by  PS  8. 

Additional  concepts  and  techniques  of 
algebra  necessary  for  subsequent  work  in 
related  courses  and  areas  of  employment; 
trigonometry  related  to  the  solution  of 
applied  problems. 

PS  10.  INDUSTRIAL  MATHEMATICS— PART 

II.  Class  1,  $15. 

Second  half  of  PS  8. 

PS  12.  ARITHMETIC,  ALGEBRA,  AND  TRIG¬ 
ONOMETRY.  Class  4,  $60. 

Brief  review  of  the  fundamentals  of 
arithmetic.  Study  of  selected  topics  from 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with 
applications  to  industrial  problems.  Use 
of  slide  rule. 

PS  13.  MATHEMATICS:  ARITHMETIC  AND 
ALGEBRA.  Class  2,  $30. 

First  half  of  PS  12. 

PS  14.  MATHEMATICS:  ALGEBRA  AND 
TRIGONOMETRY.  Class  2,  $30. 
Second  half  of  PS  12. 

PS  16.  INDUSTRIAL  MATHEMATICS.  Class 
2,  $30. 


Continuation  of  PS  8.  Additional  alge¬ 
bra  and  trigonometry  related  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  industrial  problems. 

PS  17.  INDUSTRIAL  MATHEMATICS  I.  Class 

1,  $15. 

First  half  of  PS  16. 

PS  18.  INDUSTRIAL  MATHEMATICS  II. 

Class  1,  $15. 

Second  half  of  PS  16. 

PS  20.  ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA.  Class 

2,  $30. 

Brief  review  of  the  fundamentals  of 
arithmetic.  Fundamental  concepts  and 
techniques  of  algebra  necessary  for  subse¬ 
quent  courses  and  area  of  employment. 
Use  of  slide  rule  in  problems  involving 
multiplication  and  division. 

PS  28.  ALGEBRA  AND  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Class  2,  $30.  Must  be  preceded 
by  PS  20. 

Additional  concepts  and  techniques  of 
algebra  necessary  for  subsequent  work  in 
related  courses  and  areas  of  employment; 
trigonometry  related  to  the  solution  of 
applied  problems;  use  of  the  slide  rule  in 
solving  problems  involving  the  trigono¬ 
metric  functions. 

PS  36.  PHYSICS:  ELECTRICITY.  Class  3, 
$45.  Must  be  preceded  or  accom¬ 
panied  by  PS  20. 

Elements  of  electricity  and  their  appli¬ 
cations  to  industry. 

PS  40.  PHYSICS:  MECHANICS.  Class  3,  $45. 
Must  be  preceded  by  PS  12. 
Basic  principles  of  mechanics,  properties 
of  materials,  and  selected  elements  of  heat 
related  to  practical  applications  in  steel 
mills.  Includes  units,  vectors,  torque,  ve¬ 
locity  and  acceleration,  force  and  motion, 
rotation  of  rigid  bodies,  uniform  circular 
motion,  friction,  work  and  power,  energy 
momentum,  elastic  properties  of  solids, 
liquids  at  rest,  fluids  in  motion,  properties 
of  gases,  and  selected  elements  of  heat. 
Emphasis  on  vectors,  torque,  and  elastic 
properties  of  solids. 

PS  44.  PHYSICS:  ELECTRICITY.  Class  2, 

$30. 

Survey  of  the  elements  of  electricity. 

PS  45.  PHYSICS:  BASIC  ELECTRICITY. 

Class  2,  $30. 

Survey  of  basic  electricity,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  industrial  application. 

PS  46.  PHYSICS:  MECHANICS.  Class  2,  $30. 

Basic  principles  of  mechanics,  proper¬ 
ties  of  materials,  and  selected  elements  of 
heat  related  to  practical  applications  in 
steel  mills.  Includes  units,  vectors,  torque, 
force  and  motion,  power,  and  elastic  prop¬ 
erties  of  solids. 
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PS  52.  PHYSICS:  MECHANICS  AND  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY.  Class  4,  $60.  Must  be 
preceded  by  PS  28. 

Basic  principles  of  mechanics  and  se¬ 
lected  elements  of  electricity  and  magne¬ 
tism.  Basic  principles  are  related  to  prac¬ 
tical  applications  in  steel  mills.  Covers 
vectors,  torque,  velocity  and  acceleration, 
force  and  motion,  friction,  work  and 
power,  energy,  rotation  of  rigid  bodies, 
momentum,  uniform  circular  motion,  vi¬ 
bratory  motion,  elastic  properties  of  solids, 
liquids,  fluids  in  motion,  properties  of 
gases,  molecular  theory  of  matter,  static 
electricity,  DC  circuits,  electrical  energy 
and  power,  magnetism,  electro-magnetic 
induction,  transformers,  generators  and 
motors,  capacitance,  alternating  currents, 
and  rectifiers. 

PS  72.  CONTROL  OF  QUALITY  IN  STEEL 
PRODUCTION.  Class  2,  $30.  Must 
be  preceded  by  PS  28. 

Fundamentals  of  the  control  of  quality 
in  steel  production. 

UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL 

Lower-Division  Courses 

PS  100.  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA  AND 
GEOMETRY.  Class  4,  cr.  4. 

Study  of  the  basic  procedures  of  com¬ 
putation,  elementary  algebra,  and  the 
geometry  of  mensuration.  This  course  is 
designed  for  those  admited  with  a  de¬ 
ficiency  in  high  school  mathematics  or 
insufficient  background  (as  determined  by 
placement  testing)  to  enroll  in  PS  112. 

PS  101.  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.  Class  2, 
cr.  2. 

First  half  of  PS  100. 

PS  102.  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.  Class 
2,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded  by 

PS  101. 

*PS  112.  ALGEBRA  AND  SLIDE  RULE.  Class 
4,  cr.  4. 

Prerequisites:  one  year  high  school  alge¬ 
bra,  one  year  high  school  geometry,  or 
PS  100.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of 
algebra  —  basic  operation,  graphs,  equa¬ 
tions,  exponents,  radicals,  ratio,  propor¬ 
tion,  variation,  and  slide  rule. 

PS  113.  ALGEBRA  AND  SLIDE  RULE  I. 

Class  2,  cr.  2. 

First  half  of  PS  112. 

PS  114.  ALGEBRA  AND  SLIDE  RULE  II. 

Class  2,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded 
by  PS  113. 

Second  half  of  PS  112. 


*  Qualified  students  will  be  permitted 
to  substitute  MA  111  for  PS  112. 


PS  120.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMISTRY. 

Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Must  be 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  PS  112  and 
PS  100  or  MA  111. 

The  general  basic  principles  of  chem¬ 
istry,  including  a  study  of  important  ele¬ 
ments  and  their  simpler  compounds.  Spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  is  placed  on  industrial  ap¬ 
plications. 

PS  136.  PHYSICS:  MECHANICS  AND  HEAT. 

Lect.  2,  Rec.  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4. 
Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  PS 
112  and  PS  100,  or  MA  111  and  PS  168. 

Work,  energy,  power,  efficiency  of  simple 
machines;  equilibrium  conditions  for 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  straight  line  and 
rotational  motion— uniform  and  acceler¬ 
ated  motion.  Elementary  principles  of 
heat  and  their  technical  applications. 

PS  137.  PHYSICS:  MECHANICS  AND  HEAT 
— PART  I.  Lect.  1,  Rec.  1,  Lab. 
1,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded  or  accom¬ 
panied  by  PS  112  and  PS  100,  or  MA  111 
and  168. 

First  half  of  PS  136. 

PS  138.  PHYSICS:  MECHANICS  AND  HEAT 
— PART  II.  Lect.  1,  Rec.  1,  Lab. 

1,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded  by  PS  137. 
Second  half  of  PS  136. 

IPS  164.  TRIGONOMETRY.  Class  4,  cr.  4. 

Must  be  preceded  by  PS  112  or 

MA  111. 

Fundamental  concepts  and  techniques 
of  trigonometry  related  to  the  solution  of 
applied  problems;  application  of  trigo¬ 
nometry  to  industrial  problems. 

PS  165.  TRIGONOMETRY— PART  I.  Class 
2,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded  by  PS 
112  or  MA  111. 

First  half  of  PS  164. 

PS  166.  TRIGONOMETRY— PART  II.  Class 
2,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded  by  PS 

165. 

Second  half  of  PS  164. 

PS  168.  SLIDE  RULE.  Class  1,  cr.  1.  Must 
be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  PS 
164  or  MA  112. 

Use  of  the  A,  B,  C,  D,  K,  S,  T,  and  Cl 
scales  in  the  solution  of  problems.  Proper 
use  of  the  rule  and  accuracy  are  stressed. 

PS  176.  PHYSICS:  ELECTRICITY,  SOUND, 
AND  LIGHT.  Lect.  2,  Rec.  2,  Lab. 

2,  cr.  4.  Must  be  preceded  by  PS  136, 
except  ET  students. 

Fundamental  principles  of  electricity, 
wave  motion,  sound,  and  light. 


t  Qualified  students  will  be  permited 
to  substitute  MA  112  for  PS  164. 
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PS  177.  PHYSICS:  ELECTRICITY,  SOUND, 
AND  LIGHT  —  PART  I.  Lect.  1, 
Rec.  1,  Lab.  1,  cr.  2. 

First  half  of  PS  176. 

PS  178.  PHYSICS:  ELECTRICITY,  SOUND, 
AND  LIGHT— PART  II.  Lect.  1, 
Rec.  1,  Lab.  1,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded  by 
PS  177. 

Second  half  of  PS  176. 

PS  204.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  QUALITY  CON¬ 
TROL.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Must  be 
preceded  by  PS  112  and  164,  or  MA  111 
and  112. 

Frequency  distributions,  normal  curve, 
average  standard  deviation,  standard  error 

of  the  mean,  x  and  R  charts,  “u”  chart, 
rational  sub-group,  statistical  aspects  of 
tolerances,  and  the  basic  concepts  of  prob¬ 
ability. 

PS  284.  INSTRUMENTATION.  Class  2,  Lab. 
3  cr.  3. 

Basic  principles  of  instruments  selected. 
Care  and  use  as  found  in  industry  for 
physical  measurement. 


UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL 

Upper  Division  Courses 

PS  304.  MATHEMATICS:  ANALYTIC  GEOM¬ 
ETRY  AND  CALCULUS.  Class  4, 
cr.  4.  Must  be  preceded  by  PS  164  or  MA 
112. 

Selected  topics  from  analytic  geometry 
and  calculus,  with  applications  to  indus¬ 
trial  problems. 

PS  316.  GRAPHICAL  REPRESENTATION. 

Lab.  6,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded 
by  DM  108  and  PS  164  or  MA  112  and 
PS  168. 

Industrial  uses  of  charts,  graphs,  curves, 
alignment  charts,  and  special  slide  rules; 
elementary  statistical  concepts. 

PS  324.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  QUALITY 
CONTROL  I.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Must 
be  preceded  by  PS  204. 

Sampling  plans  including  Dodge  Romig, 
MIL,  Std.  105  and  sequential,  line  of  best 
fit,  grouped  and  ungrouped  linear  corre¬ 
lation,  Standard  error  of  the  estimate  and 
significance  of  differences. 

PS  364.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  QUALITY 
CONTROL  II.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Must 
be  preceded  by  PS  204  and  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  PS  324.  Confidence  limits, 
analysis  of  variance,  multiple  correlation, 
chi  square  applications,  and  curve  fitting. 


Professional  Pilot  Technology 
UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL 

Lower-Division  Courses 

PP  108.  AEROLOGY.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  material,  information,  and  meth¬ 
ods  used  by  the  airlines  to  determine  the 
effects  of  weather  on  airline  operation. 

PP  112.  AEROLOGY  II.  Class  2,  cr.  2. 
Continuation  of  PP  108. 

PP  127.  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

This  is  course  AM  124  without  labora¬ 
tory.  For  professional  pilots. 

PP  128.  AIRWAYS  PROCEDURES  I.  Class 
2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3. 

This  instruction  will  supplement  the 
pilot’s  instrument  flight  experience  with 
study  and  practice  of  the  proper  proce¬ 
dures  for  conducting  instrument  flight  ac¬ 
cording  to  civil  air  regulations,  including 
the  proper  execution  of  departure,  en- 
route,  and  letting  down  through  to  land¬ 
ing  procedures,  according  to  existing  in¬ 
structions  and  regulations.  Practice  in  the 
proper  voice  procedures  used  in  airways 
flying  is  provided  as  well  as  study  in  the 
use  of  the  Jeppesen  Airway  Manuals  I,  II, 
and  III.  The  laboratory  work  will  be 
given  in  the  Link  Trainer. 

PP  136.  AIRLINES  OPERATIONS.  Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3. 

This  course  will  present  the  historical 
background  of  commercial  airlines,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  influence  of  the  local  com¬ 
munity,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Association  on  their 
operation. 

PP  144.  FLIGHT  DISPATCHING.  Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3. 

Introduces  the  pilot  to  the  factors  that 
contribute  to  the  actual  dispatching  and 
release  of  a  flight.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  preparation  of  flight 
plans  and  flight  logs.  The  civil  aero¬ 
nautics  manuals  outlining  proper  dis¬ 
patching  procedures  will  be  stressed. 

PP  152.  NAVIGATION  I.  Class  2,  cr.  2. 

A  study  of  navigation  emphasizing  the 
use  of  a  computer.  Computer  skill  will  be 
developed  in  problems  involving  rate, 
time,  distance,  fuel  consumption,  wind 
vector,  and  radius  of  action  problems. 

PP  156.  NAVIGATION  II.  Class  1,  Lab.  3, 

cr.  2. 

Continuation  of  and  must  be  preceded 
by  PP  152. 

PP  164.  DC-3  AIRPLANE.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 
Acquaints  the  pilot  with  the  design. 
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construction,  and  characteristics  of  the 
DC-3  and  its  accessories. 

Continuation  of  and  must  be  preceded 
by  PP  127. 

PP  168.  AIRWAYS  PROCEDURES  II.  Class 
3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4. 

Continuation  of  and  must  be  preceded 
by  PP  128. 

PP  204.  DC-3  ORIENTATION.  Class  2,  Lab. 
12,  cr.  6. 

This  course  is  the  flight  phase  of  the 
DC-3  qualification.  Standardization  and 
coordination  of  the  procedures  associated 
with  cockpit  functions  will  be  stressed. 
Each  student  will  be  given  a  DC-3  check¬ 
out  by  the  PAC  chief  pilot.  He  will  be 
certified  as  a  copilot  on  the  DC-3  aircraft 
flown  by  Purdue  Aeronautics  Corporation. 
PP  216.  AIRWAYS  PROCEDURES  III.  Class 
2,  cr.  2. 


Continuation  of  and  must  be  preceded 
by  PP  168. 

PP  220.  FLIGHT  SAFETY.  Class  2,  Lab.  3, 
cr.  3. 

An  indoctrination  in  the  Purdue  Aero¬ 
nautics  Corporation  safety  regulations, 
with  regard  to  ground  and  air  operations. 
A  comprehensive  study  of  air  accidents 
will  be  made  to  enable  the  student  to 
understand  better  the  causes  of  such  acci¬ 
dents,  and  how  to  prevent  them. 

PP  232.  FLIGHT  SCHEDULES  I.  Lab.  15, 
cr.  5. 

Live  flight  laboratory  to  give  the  pilot 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  flight  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  DC-3  under  actual  flight  con¬ 
ditions.  Includes  instruction  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  passengers,  fuel  management, 
inspection,  and  the  various  phases  of  flight 
operation  away  from  the  home  base. 


Familiarity  with  control  instruments  is  important  to  a  future  technician. 
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PP  236.  AIRWAYS  PROCEDURES  IV.  Class 
2.  cr.  2. 

Continuation  of  and  must  be  preceded 
by  PP  216. 

PP  240.  CREW  COORDINATION  I.  Class  1, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  2. 

This  course  trains  the  student  in  the 
proper  techniques  of  crew  coordination. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  problem  of 
functioning  in  limited  cockpit  space.  Crew 
discipline  is  developed  with  respect  to 
the  captain’s  responsibility  for  making  de¬ 
cisions  and  the  crew’s  responsibility  for 
carrying  them  out.  The  psychology  of 
human  relations  under  these  conditions  is 
studied  to  better  understand  the  problem. 

PP  256.  ADVANCED  NAVIGATION.  Class  1, 
Lab.  9,  cr.  4. 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
science  of  navigation  by  electronic,  celes¬ 
tial,  and  pressure  pattern  methods. 


PP  268.  AIRWAYS  PROCEDURES  V.  Class 
2,  cr.  2. 

Continuation  of  and  must  be  preceded 
by  PP  236. 

PP  272.  FLIGHT  SCHEDULES  II.  Lab.  24, 
cr.  8. 

Continuation  of  and  must  be  preceded 
by  PP  232. 

PP  280.  CREW  COORDINATION  II.  Class  1, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  2. 

Continuation  of  and  must  be  preceded 
by  PP  240. 

PP  288.  AERODYNAMICS  FOR  AIRMEN. 

Class  2,  Lab.  9,  cr.  5. 

This  course  is  to  give  the  student  a 
better  than  layman’s  understanding  of  the 
engineering  and  design  of  aircraft.  It  will 
feature  flight  characteristics,  mechanical 
forces,  and  physical  reactions. 

PP  292.  FLIGHT  SCHEDULES  III.  Lab.  24, 
cr.  8. 

Continuation  of  and  must  be  preceded 
by  PP  272. 


COURSES  ADMINISTERED  OUTSIDE 

THE  DIVISION  OF  APPLIED  TECHNOLOGY 

The  courses  listed  below  are  offered  by  two  of  the  various  schools  of  the 
University  and  are  the  ones  commonly  taken  by  applied  technology  students  as 
requirements,  optional  courses,  or  electives.  More  complete  information  about 
these  courses  can  be  had  by  consulting  the  bulletins  of  the  schools  in  which 
the  courses  are  given. 


Civil  Engineering 

CE  113.  SLIDE  RULES  AND  GRAPHS.  Lab. 
2,  cr.  1. 

Principles  and  use  of  the  slide  rule  for 
division,  multiplication,  trigonometry, 
powers,  and  roots.  Properties  and  types  of 
coordinate  graphs  for  scientific  engineer¬ 
ing  purposes;  calculating  and  plotting 
graphs;  uniform,  log,  semilog,  and  others. 

English 

ENGL  101.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  I.  Class 
3,  cr.  3. 

To  develop  competence  in  written  ex¬ 
pression  through  directed  practice  in  writ- 
ing. 

ENGL  202.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  II. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

The  second  half  of  the  basic  composi¬ 
tion  course. 


Mathematics 

MA  111.  ALGEBRA.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

MA  112.  TRIGONOMETRY.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Physics 

PHYS  205A.  OUTLINE  OF  PHYSICS.  Class 
4,  cr.  4. 

PHYS  220.  GENERAL  PHYSICS.  Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4. 

Mechanics,  heat,  and  sound  for  students 
not  specializing  in  physics. 

PHYS  221.  GENERAL  PHYSICS.  Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4. 

Electricity,  light,  and  modern  physics 
for  students  not  specializing  in  physics. 

Speech 

SPE  114.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SPEECH.  Class 
3,  cr.  3. 


University  Extension  Council 
1959-60 


Ex-Officio 

C.  H.  Lawshe,  Ph.D . 

R.  M.  Bateman,  Ph.D . 

F.  K.  Burrin,  Ph.D . 

G.  E.  Davis,  Ph.D . 

C.  H.  Elliott,  Ph.D . 

L.  J.  Ereehafer,  A.B . 

L.  E.  Hoffman,  B.S.A. . 

C.  L.  Larsen,  Ph.D . 

N.  M.  Parkhurst,  M.S. 

H.  C.  Rountree,  M.S . 

R.  F.  Schwarz,  M.S . 

D.  A.  Scott,  Ph.D . 

H.  W.  White,  M.S . 

E.  C.  Young,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D. 


Dean  of  University  Extension,  Chairman 

. Director  of  Fort  Wayne  Center 

Assistant  Director  of  Division  of  Summer  Sessions 

and  Evening  Classes 

. Director  of  Division  of  Adult  Education 

. Director  of  Calumet  Center 

Business  Manager  and  Assistant  Treasurer  to  the 

Board  of  Trustees 

.  Director  of  Agricultural  Extension  Service 

. Director  of  Marott  Center 

. Registrar 

Head  of  Department  of  Engineering  Technology 
Director  of  Barker  Memorial  Center 

. Assistant  Dean  of  University  Extension 

. Director  of  Admissions 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 


Appointed  by  the  President ,  for  One  Year 

J.  F.  Blakesley,  B.S.M.E.  .  Administrative  Coordinator  of  Schedules  and  Space 

G.  E.  Cwalina,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 

W.  E.  Fontaine,  M.S.M.E . Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Jean  Harvey,  Ph.D . Executive  Secretary,  Committee  on  Scholarships 

O.  D.  Roberts,  M.A.  Ed . Dean  of  Men 

E.  T.  Weiler,  Ph.D . Dean  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Management 


Appointed  by  the  President,  for  Two  Years 

Margaret  E.  Beeman,  M.S.H.E. . Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Home  Economics 

M.  W.  Keller,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Mathematics 

R.  L.  Livingston,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Chemistry 

D.  C.  Pfendler,  M.S . Assistant  Dean  of  Agriculture 

J.  A.  Ritchey,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering 


Appointed  by  the  President,  for  Three  Years 

E.  A.  Trabant,  Ph.D . Head  of  Division  of  Engineering  Sciences 

C.  B.  Cox,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Mary  P.  Endres,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Education 

H.  M.  James,  Ph.D . Head  of  Department  of  Physics 

Henry  Koffler,  Ph.D . Head  of  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 

K.  M.  Michels,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

R.  M.  Whaley,  Ph.D . Associate  Dean  of  School  of  Science,  Education, 

and  Humanities 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  ORGANIZATION 


Responsibility  for  the  curricular  and  instructional  activities  of  the  Division 
of  Applied  Technology  is  under  the  general  jurisdiction  of  faculty  committees 
consisting  of  full-time  faculty  members.  These  committees  for  the  1959-60 
academic  year  are: 


AVIATION  COMMITTEE 

J.  R.  Maris— Assistant  Professor  of  Aviation  Technology— chairman 

William  P.  Duncan— Instructor  in  Aviation  Technology  (advanced  aviation  studies) 

Ernest  R.  Blatchley— Instructor  in  Aviation  Technology  (FAA  mechanics  examiner) 

Irwin  E.  Treager— Instructor  in  Aviation  Technology  (aircraft  engines) 

Ervin  E.  Wheelock— Instructor  in  Aviation  Technology  (aircraft  systems) 

Jill  McCormick— Instructor  in  Aviation  Technology  (professional  piloting) 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  COMMITTEE 

Lloyd  W.  Smith— Assistant  Professor  of  Building  Construction  Technology  (Fort  Wayne  Center), 
chairman 

Lloyd  W.  Scholl— Assistant  Professor  of  Building  Construction  Technology  (Marott  Center) 
Charles  R.  Hutton— Instructor  in  Building  Construction  Technology  (Calumet  Center) 

CIVIL  TECHNOLOGY  COMMITTEE 

George  P.  Springer— Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  (Calumet  Center),  chairman 

CHEMICAL  AND  METALLURGY  COMMITTEE 

Francis  F.  Schlosser— Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences  (Calumet  Center),  chairman 

DRAFTING  AND  MECHANICAL  COMMITTEE 

Herman  W.  Stoelk— Instructor  in  Drafting  and  Mechanical  Technology  (Marott  Center),  chairman 
Clarence  H.  Zacher— Assistant  Professor  of  Drafting  and  Mechanical  Technology  (Calumet 
Center) 

Frederick  R.  Lisarelli— Assistant  Professor  of  Drafting  and  Mechanical  Technology  (Barker 
Memorial  Center) 

Allan  Cleaver— Instructor  in  Engineering  Drawing  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 

ELECTRICAL  TECHNOLOGY  COMMITTEE 

Robert  L.  Anderson— Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Technology  (Calumet  Center),  chairman 
Howard  L.  Wisner— Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Technology  (Marott  Center) 

Orris  S.  Young— Instructor  in  Electrical  Technology  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 

GENERAL  STUDIES  COMMITTEE 

Russell  A.  Bowser— Assistant  Professor  of  General  Studies  (Calumet  Center),  chairman 
Edwin  H.  Ernst— Assistant  Professor  of  General  Studies  (Marott  Center) 

Thomas  R.  Nunn— Assistant  Professor  of  General  Studies  (Barker  Memorial  Center) 

INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY  COMMITTEE 

Dale  G.  Wilson— Instructor  in  Industrial  Technology  (Fort  Wayne  Center),  chairman 
John  T.  Malone— Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Technology  (Calumet  Center) 

J.  F.  Jenks— Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Technology  (Marott  Center) 

PHYSICS  COMMITTEE 

Patrick  Flannery— Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  (Calumet  Center),  chairman 
Anthony  D’Abbracci—  Instructor  in  Physics  (Barker  Memorial  Center) 

Robert  Wise— Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 

Golden  Flake— Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  (Marott  Center) 

MATHEMATICS  COMMITTEE 

Nicholas  C.  Relich— Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics  (Calumet  Center),  chairman 
Paul  B.  Cox— Associate  Professor  of  Drafting  and  Mechanical  Technology  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 
A.  K.  Suter— Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  (Marott  Center) 

CHEMISTRY  COMMITTEE 

Francis  F.  Schlosser— Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences  (Calumet  Center),  Chairman 
Hal  Carter— Professor  of  Chemistry  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 

Loren  Jones— Professor  of  Chemistry  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 

Howard  Murdock— Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Biology  (Barker  Memorial  Center) 
PRACTICAL  NURSING 

Miss  Mary  R.  Maginsky— Assistant  Professor  of  Practical  Nursing  (Calumet  Center),  chairman 
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ADAM  J.  ADAMS  (1953) . Lecturer  in 

Physical  Sciences  (Calumet  Center) 
B.S.M.E.,  Notre  Dame,  1952. 

ROBERT  L.  ANDERSON  (1947) . Associate 

Professor  of  Electrical  Technology 
(Calumet  Center) 
B.S.  in  E.E.,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  1942 
(P.E.,  Indiana). 

ETHELWYNE  G.  ARNHOLTER  (1959) . 

Lecturer  in  General  Studies  (Marott  Center) 
B.A.,  Butler,  1945;  M.A.,  Indiana,  1951; 

Ph.D.,  Purdue,  1953. 

LEWIS  M.  AURELIUS  (1955) . Instructor  in 

Drafting  and  Mechanical  Technology 
(Calumet  Center) 

B.S.,  Illinois,  1948. 

EMIL  B.  BARNEY  (1959).  Lecturer  in  Building 
Construction  Technology  (Calumet  Center) 


B.S. Ed.,  Ball  State,  1950. 

JACK  W.  BELSHAW  (1958) . Lecturer  in 

Physical  Sciences  (Calumet  Center) 
B.S.E.,  Purdue,  1958. 

LOREN  O.  BLAASE  (1958) . Lecturer  in 


Industrial  Technology  (Marott  Center) 
B.S.,  Eastern  Illinois  State,  1943;  M.B.A.,  Indi¬ 
ana,  1956. 

ERNEST  R.  BLATCHLEY  ( 1956) ...  Instructor 

in  Aviation  Technology 
B.S.,  Illinois,  1953,  (A.  &  P.  Certificate;  CAA 
Mechanic  Examiner  with  Inspector’s  Certifi¬ 
cate). 

JOHN  W.  BOECKEL  (1956) . Lecturer  in 

Drafting  and  Mechanical  Technology 
(Fort  Wayne  Center) 
B.M.E.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1950. 

DONALD  W.  BOWLES  (1955) . Lecturer  in 

General  Studies  (Marott  Center) 

A. B.,  Indiana,  1942;  A.M.,  1946. 

RUSSELL  BOWSER  (1955).  Assistant  Professor 
of  General  Studies  (Calumet  Center) 

B. S.,  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers  (Lock 
Haven);  1928;  LL.B.,  Valparaiso,  1936; 
M.A.,  Stanford,  1946;  J.D.,  Valparaiso,  1949. 

WAYNE  A.  BRODHECKER  (1956) _ Lecturer 

in  Electrical  Technology  (Marott  Center) 

A. B.,  Hanover,  1943;  M.S.,  Purdue,  1955. 

ROBERT  O.  BRODRICK  (1959).  .  .  Lecturer  in 
Drafting  and  Mechanical  Technology 
(Fort  Wayne  Center) 

ROY  L.  BROKAW  (1957) . Lecturer  in 

Drafting  and  Mechanical  Technology 
(Fort  Wayne  Center) 

B. S.,  Bradley,  1949. 

RICHARD  A.  BUCICH  (1956) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Electrical  Technology 
(Calumet  Center) 
B.S.E.E.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology, 
1954;  M.S.E.E.,  1956. 

NATHAN  A.  CARRAS  (1957) . Lecturer  in 

Building  Construction  Technology 
(Calumet  Center) 

B.A.,  Illinois,  1956. 

HAL  J.  CARTER  (1947) . Professor  of 

Chemistry  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 

A. B.,  Union,  1925;  M.S.,  Vanderbilt,  1927; 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State,  1931. 

PHILIP  N.  CLARK  (1957) . Lecturer  in 

Industrial  Technology  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 

B. S.,  Purdue,  1952;  M.B.A.,  Indiana,  1956. 

DOROTHIE  A.  CLAYTON  (1955) .  .  .Instructor 
in  Practical  Nursing  (Calumet  Center) 
R.N.,  Methodist  Hospital,  1926. 

ALLAN  C.  CLEAVER  (1948) .  Instructor  in 

Engineering  Drawing  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 
B.S.,  Indiana  State,  1926. 


ROBERT  S.  COBURN  (1955) . Lecturer  in 

Drafting  and  Mechanical  Technology 
(Barker  Memorial  Center) 

B.M.E.,  Akron,  1954. 

TRICE  W.  CORBIN  (1959) . Lecturer  in 

Electrical  Technology  (Calumet  Center) 
B.S.,  Texas  A  &  M,  1954. 

PAUL  B.  COX  ( 1946) ....  Associate  Professor  of 
Drafting  and  Mechanical  Technology 
(Fort  Wayne  Center) 
B.S.E.E.,  Purdue,  1925;  M.S.E.E.,  1950  (P.E., 
Indiana). 

WILBUR  G.  CRANE  (1956) . Lecturer  in 

Physical  Sciences  (Calumet  Center) 
B.S.Ch.E.,  Purdue,  1912. 

ANTHONY  R.  D’ABBRACCI  (1959).  Instructor 
in  Physics  (Barker  Memorial  Center) 

A. B.,  Indiana,  1954;  M.A.,  Indiana,  1959. 

WILLIAM  E.  DAVIS  (1959) . Lecturer  in 

Building  Construction  Technology 
(Marott  Center) 

B. S.,  Illinois,  1948. 

RICHARD  E.  DEVER  (1956) . Lecturer  in 

Industrial  Technology  (Marott  Center) 
B.S.,  Indiana,  1950;  M.B.A.,  1951. 

NELIS  E.  DILLON  (1958) . Lecturer  in 

Physical  Sciences  (Marott  Center) 
B.S.,  Indiana,  1951;  M.S.,  1953. 

JOAN  M.  DOYLE  (1957) . Instructor  in 

Practical  Nursing  (Calumet  Center) 
B.S.H.E.,  Purdue,  1929. 

HAL  E.  DUDLEY  (1953) . Lecturer  in 

General  Studies  (Marott  Center) 

A. B.,  Wesleyan  (Kentucky),  1928;  M.A.,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  1953. 

WILLIAM  P.  DUNCAN  ( 1957) ...  Instructor  in 

Aviation  Technology 

B. S.Ind.Ed.,  Illinois,  1957  (A.  &  P.  Certifi¬ 
cate). 

JAMES  D.  DUNLOP  (1957) . Lecturer  in 

Physical  Sciences  (Marott  Center) 
B.S.E.E.,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  1953. 

RALPH  A.  EBEL  (1959) . Lecturer  in 

Industrial  Technology  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 
B.S.M.E.,  New  York,  1935. 

EDWIN  H.  ERNST  (1946) . Assistant 

Professor  of  General  Studies  (Marott  Center) 
B.A.,  Notre  Dame,  1931;  M.A.,  1936. 

DONALD  L.  FASIG  (1958) . Lecturer  in 

General  Studies  (Marott  Center) 
B.S.,  Indiana  State  Teachers,  1952. 

THOMAS  J.  FITZPATRICK  ( 1954) ...  Lecturer 
in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Technology 

(Calumet  Center) 

B.S.,  Delaware,  1949. 

DEAN  W.  FLAGG  (1959)..  . Lecturer  in 

Industrial  Technology  (Marott  Center) 

A. B.,  Western  Michigan,  1926;  M.A.,  North¬ 
western,  1938. 

GOLDEN  FLAKE  ( 1947) ....  Assistant  Professor 

of  Physics  (Marott  Center) 

B. Ed.,  Eastern  Illinois  State,  1933;  M.S., 

Northwestern,  1946. 

PATRICK  FLANNERY  (1947) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Physics  (Calumet  Center) 
B.S.,  St.  Mary’s  (Canada),  1939;  M.S.,  Ford- 
ham,  1942. 

JACK  G.  FORD  (1957) . Lecturer  in 

General  Studies  and  Physical  Sciences 
(Barker  Memorial  Center) 

A. B.,  Indiana,  1954;  LL.B.,  1956. 

RICHARD  R.  FRYER  (1958) . Lecturer  in 

Physical  Sciences  (Calumet  Center) 

B. S.,  Western  Michigan,  1939. 
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PETER  M.  GASSLER  (1957) . Lecturer  in 

Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Technology 

(Calumet  Center) 

B.Ch.E.,  Pratt  Institute,  1951. 

ROBERT  F.  GATES  (1959) . Lecturer  in 

Electrical  Technology  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 
B.S.E.E.,  Syracuse,  1948;  M.S.E.E.,  1954. 

JAMES  F.  GIANNINI  (1952) . Lecturer  in 

Electrical  Technology  (Calumet  Center) 
B.S.E.E.,  Purdue,  1948. 

FRED  R.  GIDEON  (1959) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Electrical  Technology 
(Fort  Wayne  Center) 

A. B.,  Indiana,  1943. 

OTTO  GUMPPER  (1947) . Lecturer  in 

Building  Construction  Technology 
(Fort  Wayne  Center) 

B. S.C.E.,  Purdue,  1911. 

FRANK  D.  HAYS  (1946) _ Assistant  Professor 

of  General  Studies  (Calumet  Center) 
Ph.B.,  Niagara,  1935;  A.M.,  1936. 

JEROME  F.  HENRY  (1956) . Lecturer  in 

General  Studies  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 

A. B.,  Indiana,  1950;  M.A.,  1952. 

GEORGE  E.  HICKS  (1949) . Lecturer  in 

Industrial  Technology  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 

B. S.M.E.,  Kentucky,  1927. 

GAIL  E.  HILL  (1959) . Lecturer  in 

Electrical  Technology  (Marott  Center) 
B.S.E.E.,  Purdue,  1949. 

WALTER  E.  HILLSMAN  (1954)  .  .Lecturer  in 
Mechanical  Technology  (Marott  Center) 

BERT  E.  HINDMARCH  ( 1948) ....  Lecturer  in 
Industrial  Technology  (Calumet  Center) 
B.S.A.,  Walton  School  of  Commerce,  1935; 
B.S.B.A.,  Northwestern,  1946. 

ROBERT  D.  HODELL  (1956) . Lecturer  in 

Industrial  Technology  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 

A. B.,  Hanover,  1943. 

KEITH  HUNNINGS  (1956) . Lecturer  in 

Physical  Sciences  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 

B. S.,  Indiana  State  Teachers,  1948;  M.S.,  1953. 

CHARLES  R.  HUTTON  ( 1956) ...  Instructor  in 
Building  Construction  Technology 
(Calumet  Center) 
B.Arch.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  1955. 

JOHN  F.  JENKS  (1947) . Assistant  Professor 

of  industrial  Technology  (Marott  Center) 
B.S.M.E.,  Purdue,  1918. 

LOREN  T.  JONES  (1947) . Professor  of 

Chemistry  (Marott  Center) 
B.A.,  Iowa,  1931;  M.S.,  Michigan,  1933;  Ph.D., 
1934. 

JOSEPH  A.  KAMINSKI  (1958)  .  .Lecturer  in 

Electrical  Technology  (Calumet  Center) 
B.S.E.E.,  Purdue,  1950. 

JAMES  P.  KERN  (1957)  . Lecturer  in 

Physical  Sciences  (Marott  Center) 
B.S.,  Purdue,  1950;  M.S.,  1951. 

ROY  R.  KESTER  (1956) . Lecturer  in 

Building  Construction  Technology 
(Marott  Center) 

A. T.A.,  Purdue,  1954. 

WILLIAM  N.  LAMBERT  (1957).  .  .  Lecturer  in 
Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Technology 

(Calumet  Center) 

B. S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1950; 
M.S.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  1956. 

ROBERT  E.  LEE  (1953) . Lecturer  in 

General  Studies  (Marott  Center) 
B.S.,  Pittsburgh,  1933. 

CARLTON  B.  LEHMKUHL  (1957) .  .  Instructor 
in  Physics  and  Mathematics  (Calumet  Center) 
B.S.,  Indiana,  1953;  M.S.,  Indiana,  1956. 


FREDERICK  R.  LISARELLI  ( 1946) ...  Assistant 
Professor  of  Drafting  and  Mechanical 
Technology  (Barker  Memorial  Center) 
B.S.,  Alabama,  1938;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1946. 

LARRY  R.  LENARZ  (1955) . Lecturer  in 

Drafting  and  Mechanical  Technology 
(Fort  Wayne  Center) 

B.S.M.E.,  Minnesota,  1949. 

ELBERT  L.  LOCKRIDGE  (1956).  Lecturer  in 
Physical  Sciences  (Barker  Memorial  Center) 

A. B.,  DePauw,  1935;  M.S.,  Indiana,  1948. 

MARY  R.  MAGINSKY  (1954) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Practical  Nursing 
(Calumet  Center) 

B. S.,  St.  Xavier,  1935;  B.S.N.Ed.,  Loyola,  1946; 
R.N.,  St.  Francis  School  of  Nursing. 

JOHN  T.  MALONE  (1956) . Assistant 

Professor  of  General  Studies  (Calumet  Center) 

A. B.,  Indiana,  1935;  M.A.,  Northwestern, 

1940. 

LAWRENCE  G.  MALONEY  (1954).  .  .  Lecturer 
in  Building  Construction  Technology 
(Calumet  Center) 

B. S.C.E.,  Michigan  College  of  Mines,  1952. 

JAMES  R.  MARIS  (1955) . Head  of  the 

Department  of  Aviation  Technology; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Aviation  Technology 
B.S.,  Illinois,  1955  (A.  &  P.  Certificate;  F.A.A. 
Ground  Instructor  Certificate). 

JILL  S.  McCORMICK  (1955) . Instructor  in 

Aviation  Technology 
(F.A.A.  Ground  Instructor  Certificate.) 

JOSEPH  J.  MINNIS  (1954) . Lecturer  in 

Industrial  Technology  (Marott  Center) 
M.E.,  Purdue,  1949. 

ROBERT  E.  MOSELEY  (1958) . Instructor 

in  Aviation  Technology 

B.S.,  New  York,  1949. 

HOWARD  D.  MURDOCK  (1946) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Biology 
(Barker  Memorial  Center) 
B.S.,  Notre  Dame,  1937;  M.A.,  1940. 

JAMES  C.  MURPHY  (1958) . Lecturer  in 

General  Studies  (Barker  Memorial  Center) 
B.S.,  Purdue,  1958. 

DONALD  E.  NORRIS  (1952) . Lecturer  in 

General  Studies  (Calumet  Center) 
B.S.Ed.,  Northwestern,  1940. 

1  HOMAS  R.  NUNN  (1946) . Assistant 

Professor  of  General  Studies 
(Barker  Memorial  Center) 

A. B.,  Central  Michigan  College  of  Education, 
1935;  A.M.,  Michigan,  1940. 

MARK  L.  PETERMAN  (1957) .  .  Instructor  in 
Mathematics  and  Physics  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 

B. S.,  Butler  University,  1957. 

CONWELL  J.  POLING  (1942)  . Assistant 

Professor  of  General  Studies 
(Fort  Wayne  Center) 

A. B.,  Ohio  Northern,  1923;  M.A.,  Ohio  State 
University,  1930. 

DAVID  L.  OSTHEIMER  ( 1959) ....  Lecturer  in 
Building  Construction  Technology 
(Marott  Center) 

B. S.C.E.,  Tri-State,  1959. 

WILLIAM  E.  OWEN  (1959) .  Lecturer  in 

Drafting  and  Mechanical  Technology 
(Fort  Wayne  Center) 

LYSTON  P.  PERSING  (1949) . Lecturer  in 

Industrial  Technology  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 

LAWRENCE  E.  POORMAN  ( 1956) ...  Lecturer 
in  Physical  Sciences  (Marott  Center) 
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EUGENE  F.  RANCK  (1957) . Lecturer  in 

Physical  Sciences  (Calumet  Center) 
B.S.Ed.,  Ball  State,  1950;  M.S.Ed.,  Indiana, 
1953. 

CARL  M.  POZAROWSKI  (1959).  .  .  Lecturer  in 
Electrical  Technology  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 
DcPaul  University,  1923. 

WILLIAM  V.  RAMMEL,  Jr.  ( 1956) ...  Lecturer 
in  Physical  Sciences  (Calumet  Center) 
B.S.,  Bucknell  University,  1943. 

JOSEPH  C.  RAPALSKI  (1948) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Electrical  Technology 
(Calumet  Center) 

B.S.E.E.,  Purdue,  1938. 

KENTON  O.  REED  (1959) . Lecturer  in 

Indusrtial  Technology  (Marott  Center) 

WILLIAM  W.  REED,  Jr.  (1959) _ Instructor 

in  Electrical  Technology  (Calumet  Center) 
Diploma  in  Electronics,  Valparaiso  Technical 
Institute,  1953. 

NICHOLAS  RELICH  (1948) . Associate 

Professor  of  Physical  Sciences 
(Calumet  Center) 

B.S.,  Illinois,  1937  M.S.,  Purdue,  1951. 

JEROME  J.  RELKIN  (1959) . Lecturer  in 

General  Studies  (Barker  Memorial  Center) 
B.S.,  Rutgers,  1950;  M.A.,  Temple,  1959. 

CHARLES  F.  RHODES  (1948) .  Assistant 

Professor  of  Electrical  Technology 
(Calumet  Center) 
B.S.Ed.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  1936. 

ROSC.OE  T.  ROBBINS  (1953) .  Lecturer  in 

Drafting  and  Mechanical  Technology 

(Marott  Center) 

JOHN  F.  ROSENCRANS  (1959)  .  .  Lecturer  in 
Drafting  and  Mechanical  Technology 
(Fort  Wayne  Center) 
B.S.,  Iowa  State  University,  1942. 

CECIL  W.  ROSS  (1953) . Lecturer  in 

Drafting  and  Mechanical  Technology 

(Marott  Center) 

FRANCIS  F.  SCHLOSSER  (1946) .  Assistant 

Professor  of  Physical  Sciences 
(Calumet  Center) 

Ph.B.,  Wisconsin,  1929;  Ph.M.,  1935. 

LLOYD  W.  SCHOLL  (1947)  Assistant  Professor 
of  Building  Construction  Technology 

(Marott  Center) 

B.S.,  Illinois,  1941  (P.E.,  Indiana). 

ALAN  B.  SHOWALTER  (1956) _ Lecturer  in 

Electrical  Technology  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 

(Marott  Center) 

B.S.,  Arkansas  State,  1939;  M.A.,  Kansas,  1951. 

JAMES  R.  SICONOLFI  (1958) . Lecturer  in 

Electrical  Technology  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 
B.S.E.E.,  Purdue,  1953. 

WILFRED  A.  SLADER  (1954) . Lecturer  in 

Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Technology 

(Calumet  Center) 
Colorado  School  of  Mines,  1952. 

LLOYD  W.  SMITH  ( 1948) ..  Assistant  Professor 
of  Building  Construction  Technology 
(Fort  Wayne  Center) 
B.S.C.E.,  Purdue,  1940  (P.E.,  Indiana). 

RUSSELL  D.  SNYDER  (1956) . Lecturer  in 

Drafting  and  Mechanical  Technology 
(Fort  Wayne  Center) 

ROBERT  A.  SPRAY  (1948) . Lecturer  in 

Drafting  and  Mechanical  Technology 

(Marott  Center) 


GEORGE  P.  SPRINGER  (1956) . Associate 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
(Calumet  Center) 
B.S.C.E.,  Michigan  State  University,  1911; 
C.E.,  1921. 

GIDEON  A.  STATZ  (1955) . Lecturer  in 

Physical  Sciences  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 

CLARENCE  J.  STEVENS  (1953)..  Lecturer  in 

Industrial  Technology 
(Barker  Memorial  Center) 

B.S.,  Purdue,  1951. 

HERMAN  W.  STOELK  ( 1947) ....  Instructor  in 
Drafting  and  Mechanical  Technology 

(Marott  Center) 

ROY  L.  STUART  (1951) . Lecturer  in 

General  Studies  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 
B.S.Ed.,  Indiana,  1934. 

FRANK  SUSIENKA  (1956) . Instructor  in 

Physical  Sciences  (Calumet  Center) 
Ph.B.,  Northland,  1951. 

ANNA  K.  SUTER  ( 1947) ...  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics  (Marott  Center) 
A.B.,  Butler,  1927;  A.M.,  Indiana,  1936. 

LAWRENCE  T.  TANBER  (1952) ...  Lecturer  in 
Drafting  and  Mechanical  Technology 
(Barker  Memorial  Center) 

A. T.A.,  Purdue,  1951. 

CHARLES  C.  TELLER  (1957) . Lecturer  in 

Physical  Sciences  (Calumet  Center) 

B. S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1952. 

WAYNE  E.  THOMPSON  (1956).  .  .  Lecturer  in 
Physical  Sciences  (Marott  Center) 

A. B.,  Indiana,  1949. 

JEAN  H.  TODD  (1956) . Lecturer  in 

Building  Construction  Technology 
(Calumet  Center) 

B. S.,  Tri-State,  1948. 

ALBERT  TOTH  (1958) . Instructor  in 

Aviation  Technology 
B.S.,  Florida  Southern,  1949  (A.  &  P.  Certifi¬ 
cate;  F.A.A.  Ground  Instructor  Certificate). 

IRWIN  E.  TREAGER  (1956) . Instructor  in 

Aviation  Technology 
B.S.,  Illinois,  1953  (A.  &  P.  Certificate;  F.A.A. 
Ground  Instructor  Certificate). 

JOHN  E.  VAN  OSDOL  (1959) . Lecturer  in 

Electrical  Technology  (Marott  Center) 

JOSEPH  J.  WEIGAND  (1957) . Lecturer  in 

Building  Construction  Technology 
(Fort  Wayne  Center) 

ERVIN  E.  WHEELOCK  (1957).  .  .  Instructor  in 

Aviation  Technology 

DALE  G.  WILSON  (1955) . Instructor  in 

Industrial  Technology  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 
B.S.M.E.,  Iowa  State  University,  1929;  M.S., 
Purdue,  1959  (P.E.,  Indiana  and  Michigan). 

ROBERT  E.  WISE  (1956).  .  .  Assistant  Professor 
t>f  Physics  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 
B.S.,  Indiana  State,  1939;  M.S.,  Indiana,  1953. 

HOWARD  L.  WISNER  (1946)  . Associate 

Professor  of  Electrical  Technology 
(Calumet  Center) 

A. B.,  Indiana,  1932;  M.S.,  1939. 

ORRIS  S.  YOUNG  (1955) .  Instructor  in 

Electrical  Technology  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 

B. S.,  Wisconsin,  1932;  B.A.,  Hillsdale,  1933; 
M.A.,  Michigan,  1940. 

CLARENCE  H.  ZACHER  (1948) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Drafting  and  Mechanical 
Technology  (Calumet  Center) 
B.S.C.E.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  1932 
(P.E.,  Indiana  and  Illinois). 

PERRY  K.  ZAHN  (1957) . Lecturer  in 

General  Studies  (Fort  Wayne  Center) 
B.S.,  Butler,  1935. 


B.S.M.E.,  Purdue,  1945. 
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Institutional  Management 
Liberal  Arts 
Mathematics 

Merchandising  and  Consumer  Service 

Modern  Languages 

Nutrition  and  Dietetics 

Pharmacy 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Poultry  Science 
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Speech 
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Teaching  Homemaking 
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Teaching  Modern  Languages 
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Teaching  Social  Sciences 
Technical  Institutes 
Veterinary  Medicine 
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